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YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 



CHAPTER I. 



The hour to me, so fraught with interest, had near* 
ly arrived. It was with a universal tremor pervading 
my evey feeling, that I bent my steps towards the Opera- 
house,^where P was to meet Rosalie. 

It was a. beautiful calm evening, and as I passed 
some mansions, the balconies of which \^ere filled 
with flowers, and a soft wind wafted their perfume, 
my thoughts reverted to past days. 

Slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 

A tone of music — summer's eve or spring — 

A flower— the wind — the ocean which shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain by which we're darkly bound. 

The odour of these flowers brought back to my 
mind, Fairbourne, that abode of peace, and all its 
sweet associations; Rosalie in her happy favoured 
childhood, and now what was she? the immolated slave 
— the tool of a sordid rtrffian. 

r 010 



4 THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 

The crowd of carriages, which extended along the 
whole street, through which I passed, before I reach- 
ed the Opera-house, was unusually great — the multi- 
tude before the doors was dense, and I foresaw that 
the theatre would be filled to overflowing ; how would 
Rosalie ever be able to undergo this gaze of thou- 
sands ? 

I went, at once, to her dressing-room, but found 
that she had not arrived. Then, for the first time, I 
discovered that it had been arranged, that one act of 
another opera was to be performed, before the piece 
commenced, in which she was to appear. 

This was almost a relief to me, for I felt that I 
should have time to recover from the nervous trepi- 
dation, which had seized me. Although it was still 
early, not a blank space was to be seen, within the 
walls of the theatre. 

The overture was, at length, concluded, and the 
first performance commenced. I now began to be 
very anxious for Rosalie's arrival, and wondered that 
I did not see Arturo, who was to perform the part of 
Lindor in "Nina," and also make his first appear- 
ance on an English stage. 

On inquiring, I found that he was in the theatre, and 
at last was ushered into his presence. He was 
standing ffdose to a table, which was covered with 
flowers, and he appeared toie arranging them in a 
small basket. He was dressea for his part, and look- 
ed indeed, well calculated to be the lover of " Nina" 

As 1 entered, he lifted up his eyes from his occupa- 
tion, and there was something in his countenance that 
was cheering. He looked happier than I had seen 
him for a long time. This I soon found, arose from 
the circumstance of his anticipating, with vivid de- 
light, acting with her that night — being able to pour 
forth unrestrained, the impassioned feelings of his 
heart. 

On expressing my anxiety 6n her account, he an- 
swered in a voice of exultation* " But oh ! Signor, 
consider what must be her success— how she will 
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astonish and electrify all who hear her. Che tri* 
onfo!"* 

This was very little consolation to me. How 
slightly did such triumph avail in the balance of her 
happiness ! To me it seemed that it would be a mo- 
ment of humiliation, rather than of pride. Her doom 
would then be sealed, she would be bona Jide an ac- 
tress, and my very soul shrunk from the idea, as if 
it had been but the first time that I had contem- 
plated it. 

At this moment Gabrielli entered. He was per- 
forming in the first piece, but had just stepped in, to 
tell me that Rosalie had arrived; and with a degree 
of anxiety and nervousness, which I had never before: 
witnessed in him, he implored me to go to her. 

" And as you value her success," he said, "endea- 
vour to calm her spirits — a failure now," he added,. 
" would be destruction, and with her extraordinary 
uncertain mood, I tremble for the result." 

I went to her. To my surprise, she was perfectly 
composed, although certainly very pale. She was 
already attired in the dress, that she was to wear 
upon the occasion. Myrtilla was merely smoothing 
her lovely dark tresses, which were allowed to stray 
wildly about her face and bosom. 

I felt my eyes filling very full of tears, when I 
looked upon her, she reminded me so forqjjly of a 
victim decked for sacrifice; but I endeavoured to 
make a strong effort over my feelings, and tried to 
speak cheerfully ; however, I saw that she evidently 
divined, what was passing in my mind. She was si- 
lent, but took hold of my hand, and pressed it convul- 
sively to her lips ; there was something in this action, 
which conveyed to me the impression. — almost as 
forcibly as words could have done, the knowledge of 
all that was passing within her heart. 

I never admired her so much ; for the manner ii» 
which she commanded her feelings, was, indeed, ij* 

* What triumph I 

If • • . 
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her, an act of real heroism. It was a very trying In- 
terval. To me it was really more painful, if possible, 
than to Rosalie. She seemed to have wound herself 
up to a pitch of self-possession, which I had not ac- 
quired. 

The moment was drawing very near. Gabrielli 
came in and out, as often as he possibly could, and 
had I not known the sordid selfishness of the man's 
nature, I might have been inclined to pity the state of 
perturbation, under which he was now suffering. Oh \ 
what a change from his usual domineering — almost 
brutal manner ! His demeanour now was quite crouch- 
ing and fawning to Rosalie, with the view of coaxing 
her into confidence, and to produce the mood, which 
was most advantageous to his purpose* For my part, 
I felt every moment that passed, rendered me more 
useless, from the state of my own nerves ; and I 
scarcely knew what 'was going forward. 

I saw GabrielJi endeavour to persuade Rosalie to* 
swallow a nervous draught he had brought with him, 
but she steadily declined -it, saying "Fear not, 1 am 
equal to it alU" 

The overture to Nina now commenced, but *I was 
told afterwards, that the feeling of anxiety, for the ap- 
pearance of the debutante was so strong, that even 
that strain of rich* and impassioned harmony, was 
thought 4edious, so desirous were they to behold the 
new star, which was to eclipse every other in bril- 
liancy. 

How shall 1 describe my feelings, when Gabrielli; 
appeared to tell Rosalie, that it was time to take her 
position on the stage I In the first two scenes, she 
was merely a passive performer. Nina is represented 
as sleeping, in a reclining posture on a bank, at the 
extremity of the stage. 

Without hesitation, she rose, and with a firm step 
followed Gabrielli. He offered her his arm, but she 
motioned him to proceed, and immediately seized that 
of Arturo, who was standing gazing upon her, with 
eyes, in which- the expression of anxiety, and the ten- 
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&erest love were mingled. Without any demur, sbe 
at once placed herself in an attitude so unexpressibry 
graceful, that it admitted of no improvement, and eli- 
cited the warmest praise from Gabrielli. I looked 
upon her as there she lay, so white — so motionless, 
and I thought, poor girl, that it would not have given 
me much more agony, to have known that she was 
calmly sleeping in her last repose ; for on her rising, 
how much had she to encounter ! By her side, Ar- 
tura placed a basket of most beautiful flowers, and he 
likewise scattered many a fragrant blossom round 
her. 

As for me, I hardly knew what to do ; whether to 
remain and watch her proceedings, or to rush into 
the dressing-room, and, by endeavouring to shut out 
all sound and sight, remain there in darkness, until alt 
was over. However — no — I could not fly, I waa 
spell-bound — fascinated to the spoU 



CHAPTER IL 

The piece proceeded. The first scene was over, 
and also the second. Gabrielli, who performed the 
part of the father, was singing the last aria, which 
was to precede the appearance of Nina. It was evi- 
dent, even to the audience, that it was difficult for him 
to get through the part, so painfully was he labouring 
under anxiety. This was attributed to the most ami- 
able feeling — that of paternal solicitude; and the spec- 
tators, who are always alive to good-natured sympa- 
thy, were loud in their plaudits, seeking to re-assure 
him, and to evince that they appreciated his senti- 
*ments. 

The song, itself, was one of a very plaintive de» 
scription-»the tremulous accents of his voice, and the per- 
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turbation, which was really not now feigned, rendered 
the scene already, quite affecting, and prepared the 
minds of the spectators for much, tragic effect. The 
words ran thus : — 

" No cfaie padre io piti non sono 
Gemo in van, non ho piu figlia. 
Chi mi regge e mi consiglia ? 
Son dal cielo in abbandona, 
Sono io stesso ia odio a me." 

The moment became one of intense and painful in- 
terest. Nina was now looked for, and every instant, 
seemed an age to the excited minds of the expecting 
audience. It was, I have since heard, an almost 
breathless interval of suspense. 

Gabrielli, had uttered his last sentence: — 

u Adessp corro ad abbracciarla — Oh Dio !"" 

but still Nina did not move. 

Arturo, who stood by my side, was in a stale of at 
most frantic agitation. 

"Gracious powers!" he cried, •* what is to be doneTf 
She stirs not — perhaps she has fainted! " % 

There was considerable commotion prevailing, 
around. The prompter seemed confounded; no one 
appeared to know what course to pursue — all was 
consternation. A pause ensued, which was most 
frightful to those who understood the extreme perif 
and uncertainty of the case. However, it was soon 
over;, for, with a suddenness, which was like a stroke 
of electricity to every one, Nina started from her re- 
clining position,, and, instead of walking forward with 
slow and languid steps, with a piercing shriek, she 
flew towards the centre of the stage, and there she 
stood transfixed ; her hands clasped over her bosom, 
her eyes riveted wilh a sort of wild stare, upon the 
sea of faces which met her affrighted gaze. 

I believe nothing ever produced such a thrilling — 
$uch a startling effect,, as this unexpected action*. It 
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was quite unpremeditated on her part, and not accor- 
ding to the manner in which she had practised to ap- 
pear; but, had she studied the effect for years, it would 
have been impossible to have proved more successful* 
At once, the feelings of the audience were attacked 
in their strong-hold. 

The beautiful, and really maniac appearance of the 
lovely girl, whojike a vision, so suddenly presented 
herself before them, instantaneously affected all be- 
holders. Even, before she opened her lips to pour 
forth her wild melodious strains, every heart was 
bleeding for the sorrows, which were expressed by 
her speaking countenance, 

A burst of the most enthusiastic applause greeted 
her ; and it was fortunate that its duration gave her 
time to collect her scattered senses. She told me af- 
terwards, that as she lay on the bench, her self-pos- 
session appeared gradually to die away, and she be- 
gan to feel that it would be impossible for her to make 
the effort. 

" But, at length," she added, " I suddenly heard 
ihe voice of Gabrielli pronounce my name. I believe 
it reached no other ears, but it always seems to pene- 
trate to mine; and that instinctive feeling of terror with 
which he inspires me, urged me forward ; it startled 
me from the state of immobility in which I was 
plunged, and, forgetting every thing else, with a fright- 
ened bound I rushed forward, and, scarcely knowing 
what I was about, I found myself face to face with 
the multitude." 

The shouts of approbation which her appearance 
excited, seemed to effect her much less than I could 
have imagined. She told me it was astonishing how 
little she heeded, or even heard them. Her thoughts 
reverted, immediately, to her part, and to the positive 
necessity of exertion; and, as soon as silence was im- 
posed, she commenced her song, and, to my inex- 
pressible surprise and relief, her voice, although it 
trembled in the first few notes, became firm and melo- 
dious, and she executed that enchanting strain — " 11 
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mio ben quando verrh? in a manner which my poor 
description would but feebly pourtray. Those who 
were so fortunate as to hear it, must ever remember 
the impression it produced upon all. 

Such was the effect, that the tear of sympathy fell 
from almost every eye. 

Perhaps, there are few compositions more touch- 
ing. Every word speaks for itself, and now each 
note appeared to swell from a heart half* broken. A 
loud burst of enthusiastic applause ensued, and " en- 
core," resounded from many quarters; but it was not 
persisted in, evidently, out of respect and considera- 
tion for the young debutante, whose fragile form little 
accorded with the extraordinary volume of voice 
which proceeded from her delicate frame. 

I have often heard, that there never was an audi- 
ence who appeared more completely absorbed and 
attracted. A universal silence prevailed in every part 
of the theatre. It seemed that the usual business of 
amusement, which generally draws people to the 
Opera, was suspended. All were motionless, trans- 
fixed in mute attention. Rosalie appeared to possess 
at once a miraculous control over those who beheld 
her. Like a " stream of rich distilled perfumes," her 
voice seemed to shed a mournful, though sweet emor 
tion, around their every feeling. 

As the Opera proceeded, she appeared to gain per- 
fect self-possession, and entered, most completely, into 
the spirit of the character she was personating. And, 
truly did she identify the poor distracted JVina ! It 
was almost too much — too affecting — to behold ; at 
the same time it was, certainly, sublime to contem- 
plate. There was a distension in the large pupil of 
her eye, which very much increased the appearance 
of their size. When she first commenced, she was 
very pale, although her colour had been assisted by 
art, to prevent the look of ghastliness which the stage 
lights always produce; however, her own excitement 
and exertion soon spread the brightest carnation over 
her fair skin, therefore, aided by the rouge, her com- 
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plexion appeared most brilliant, and added so much 
to the sparkling lustre of her eyes, that their splen* 
dour was almost inconceivable. 

Her acting jalso was superbly natural, every eye 
was riveted upon the stage, and tears coursed each 
other down many a lovely countenance, for Jier pa- 
thetic accents seemed to tell a tale of wo, that par- 
took too truly of reality. So deeply were the public 
engrossed by the beautiful being before them, that 
they had almost forgotten there was another aspirant 
for fame to welcome that evening. 

Arturo had yet to appear, and although the cha- 
racter he was to personify did not afford great scope 
for a genius such as his, still I was certain, that with 
his feelings, acting as he would so completely con 
amore, ample justice would be done to tne part of 
Nina's passionate lover. 

Poor fellow! vividly do I remember all he suf- 
fered whilst Rosalie proceeded ; his emotions partook 
of a mixture of agitation, admiration, and exulting 
triumph, which shook his frame most violently. At 
one moment he wept, and in another he was grasping 
my hand, trembling lest she should fail in any very 
difficult passage — and then his bursts of applause — the 
wild ecstatic manner in which he threw his arms 
around me hugging me for joy! 

Gabrielli was likewise in a state of nervous, happy 
exultation; but I could not participate in any thing he 
felt. I was angry that the wretch should be reaping 
such advantageous fruits, from his cruelty and cupi- 
dity. However, as Rosalie proceeded, she seemed 
even to surpass herself, and hysterical sobs were heard 
in many directions. 

But what must have been the feelings of some of 
those who were present — the friends of her childhood, 
who now again beheld her for the first time, after a 
iong and painful separation. The effect, was indeed, 
agonizing, and the gentle Gertrude was becoming 
every moment more painfully agitated; it was evident 
to all around that it would be quite impossible for her 
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to sit out the whole performance; but still no persua- 
sion could induce her to leave her post. 

And Lady Constance sat in her box, with the elderly 
chaperone who always attended her; how did she feel 
whilst contemplating the beautiful, the talented being, 
whose charms she had so longed, yet dreaded to be- 
hold? Far more dangerous did she find her, than her 
anxious doubting heart had even anticipated. She 
wept, and I fear her tears flowed from more than one 
cause. " No wonder/' she inwardly ejaculated, " that 
such powerful interest has ever been excited. She 
is indeed fascinating, and there is something in her 
beauty so peculiar;" and bitterly did Constance sigh, 
as her thoughts reverted to Fitz-Ernest, who came 
not to her — who'she knew was at that moment gazing 
with tender admiration upon the too lovely girl — the 
object of such universal homage. 

But now there was a reaction amongst the audience. 
Lindor appeared before them, and for a brief moment 
even Rosalie was less heeded, so much applause was 
elicited by the aspect of the young Italian. 

He was truly the wretched Lindor, full of anxious 
love — of agonizing suspense, arriving after a long ab- 
sence, and finding nothing but wretchedness awaiting 
him. The duet which followed between Gabrielli 
and Arturo was splendid and effective. 

The spectators appeared to have a divided interest, 
for the young actor, was, in his way, as great a prize 
as Rosalie. I have often expatiated on the manly beau- 
ty of his form, and now enhanced by the advantage 
of stage effect, he certainly was a most striking model 
of youthful grace. When the young debutants both 
appeared upon the boards, never did two beings seem 
so completely formed to act together. 

A feeling of gladness and confidence, beamed from 
Rosalie's eyes whilst he was near her, and the real af- 
fection with which he inspired her, gave to every 
word she uttered, an air of truth which rendered her 
acting even more than ever perfect. It seemed but 
the unrestrained effusion of the heart; and at the mo 
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merit of thrilling interest, when Nina recognises her 
lost lover, there appeared to be a simultaneous feeling 
amongst all those who saw her; it seemed as if tfcey 
scarcely knew how sufficiently to express their ex- 
cessive enthusiasm; the piece concluded, the whole 
tl° U !f Tl9mgt whh shouis and P ,aud its giving vent to 
we demonstration of their satisfaction, and the cur- 
tain dropped amidst thundering peals of applause. 



CHAPTER III. 



The admiring multitude were not satisfied by these 
loud acclamations. They wished even more fully to 
attest their rapturous feelings. They must agaid feast 
their eyes upon the perfect being, who had thus en- 
tranced their senses, and pour forth the incense of 
their praise. There was a general call for ber reap, 
pearance, which was becoming every moment more 
importunate and peremptory. 

But Rosalie after having done wonders — crowned 
herself with brilliant success — surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of the exigeant Gabrielli, who 
was now cringing, and almost worshipping at her feet 
— so much was he delighted — so more than satisfied; 
after having thus performed her part — thus exerted 
herself, the flame of excitement appeared burnt out, 
and exhausted — drooping, she had thrown herself into 
my arms, and leaning her head on my shoulder, tears 
fell silently from her eyes. 

We conveyed her to the dressing room, and I pre- 
vailed upon her to swallow a little wine; but poor 
child her trial was not over. 

The noise in the theatre was tremendous — un- 
ceasing. It seemed to grate upoa the fatigued ear of 
Rosalie. 

VOL. II. — % 
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" Will they never be silent!" she exclaimed in a 
voice of impatience. 

At this moment, Gabrielli entered looking per* 
plexed and anxious. 

" Mademoiselle/' he said, in a hesitating humble 
tone, " I am sorry to annoy you farther to-night, but 
I find it impossible to do otherwise; I fear you must 
make your appearance before the audience, who are 
so delighted — so charmed with your acting." 

The man was now all respect — all submission, but 
Rosalie, who had sunk upon a sofa with an air of pe- 
tulance, waved him off 

" No/' she said, " surely I have done enough, I will 
not— cannot." 

Gabrielli looked at me beseechingly, and whispered, 
" Assist me, I implore you." 

I saw that there was no possibility of escape for 
her, and, therefore, endeavoured to prevail upon her 
to submit But for some moments I despaired of be- 
ing able to move her. 

This was a very painful interval. The clamours of 
the audience still continued with almost frightful ve- 
hemence. At length, she started with an air of despe- 
ration from the recumbent position she had taken on 
the couch, and alt dishevelled and pale as she was, 
walkeS quickly forward, resolutely declining Myrtil- 
la's efforts to remedy in a degree, the disorder of her 
attire. Gabrielli was obliged to be satisfied, and Ro- 
salie was led forward by Arturo, whose name had 
also been loudly vociferated by the audience, and Ga- 
brielli was soon called upon to receive his meed of 
congratulation. 

Rosalie's appearance had much changed, even in 
the short period which had intervened, since she had 
before stood in the presence of the admiring multitude. 
She had left them the animated — the restored heroine, 
breathing love and happiness. Now, with disordered 
tresses, and cheeks blanched by the tears which had 
bathed them, she was again the distracted — plaintive 
— moon-struck JSIina. 
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On turning my eyes with rapidity round the now 
animated walls of the crowded theatre, I could per- 
ceive every eye fixed upon her, all with deep intensity 
regarding her. And there poor Rosalie stood with her 
hand, pressed tightly upon her beating, aching heart. 
She courtesied profoundly, gratefully, but had not 
yet once raised her heavy swollen eyes. 

Little did she appreciate the tumultuous tribute of 
rapture with which she was again greeted; it sounded 
distractingly on her senses. The ordeal, however, 
was nearly at an end. The audience had satiated 
their longing gaze by another view of these two youth- 
ful and most interesting beings. Rosalie was making 
what she hoped to be her last obeisance, when she 
was startled by finding at her feet, a guirlande of 
flowers, which had been thrown from a box just above 
where she stood. 

This box had been closely curtained during the per- 
formance, and I had suspected whom it contained, but 
now all concealment was at an end. The curtains 
were undrawn, and Fitz-Ernest, with Lord Henry by« 
his side, stood prominently forward; they were both 
gazing with the most intense anxiety upon Rosalie- 
Surprised by the unexpected sight of the flowers that 
were raised from the ground by Gabrielli, and pre- 
sented to her, she instinctively looked up in th£ direc- 
tion from whence they came, and she 4hen caught the 
glance of Fitz-Ernest — beaming witji an expression of 
the warmest admiration — of unexpired affection. It 
was too much for the already exhausted spirits of the 
poor girl. She wildly gazed for a moment upon a 
countenance whose image had never left, her mind, 
and then nature, quite overpowered — overwrought, 
gave way, and she sunk into a fainting-fit, which 
was fearful from its duration, and total suspension of 
life. 

This finale was truly a coup de thtdtre, and Rosalie 
could little have imagined how completely it placed 
her at once at the very climax of celebrity; for an 
English audience is of all classes the most easily pre- 
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disposed to sympathy, particularly when it is the young 
and beautiful who lay claim to it, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that with their feelings previously 
excited, and on the qui vive, universal interest was 
displayed at the sudden indisposition, and parting 
finale of the poor cantatrice. 

But if strangers were thus moved, how was it with 
those individuals, who felt they had a long established 
claim to suffer for her? 

In Lord Belmont's box the scene was very distress- 
ing. Lady Gertrude, who insisted on remaining to 
see the last of her friend, was now in a state of ner- 
vousness which really alarmed those around her. She 
was for flying at once to seek her poor Rosalie — to 
administer to her restoration; and it was difficult to 
pacify her until her father promised to go himself !o 
ascertain the state in which she now was. 

It was not without some exertion that his Lordship 
could gain admittance behind the scenes ; it being a 
-first appearance, all access to that part of the thea- 
. tre had been closed; however, by sending for Gabri- 
elli, he was enabled to enter these forbidden precincts, 
and soon found himself at the door of Rosalie's dress- 
ing-room. 

The scene which there presented itself, was of a 
most striking and affecting nature. Rosalie was 
stretched upon a sofa ; the sombre covering of which 
contrasted forcibly with the fair lifeless-looking form 
extended upon it. There lay Rosalie, like a lily 
broken by the wind, prostrate on the dark cold earth. 
Her black hair was scattered over her white skin and 
dress, and partially concealed her face. One of her 
arms hung listlessly over the side of the sofa, and 
there was a still, exhausted appearance pervading 
the whole form, which looked, indeed, like death it- 
self. 

But Lord Belmont had been forestalled. There 
were others whose anxiety had even surpassed his 
own, and he was startled by perceiving his two eldest 
sons. 
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On one side of Rosalie's couch knelt Fitz-Ernest, 
holding her cold hand within his own, which he 
seemed endeavouring to warm into life by the tender 
kisses he imprinted on it. At a short distance, stood 
Lord Henry, his head bent upon his hand ; he was 
striving to hide the tears, which this mournful specta- 
cle had drawn from his affectionate young heart. 

Lord Belmont, who was the kindest of human be- 
ings, fully and truly sympathized in the feeling so 
deeply evinced by his sons ; and if any thing could 
have increased the interest he had always entertained 
for the poor girl, it was redoubled tenfold by seeing 
her thus powerless — crushed — and still so lovely 1 

He inquired eagerly what could be done; and I, 
who was almost beside myself with terror and anx- 
iety, was just able to say that Gabrielli had gone for 
medical advice. 

The kind, good Lord ! the scene is now vividly be- 
fore my imagination. I can remember well the ex- 
pression of his benevolent countenance as he imme- 
diately tendered his assistance to aid the endeavours 
they were using to restore her. 

He raised her in his own arms, and parted the dark 
masses of hair from her marble forehead, which he 
tenderly bathed with eau de Cologne, at the same 
time desiring Myrtilla to chafe her hands, 

But the one which Fitz-Ernest held was not re- 
linquished. He still knelt with it clasped in his own, 
looking almost as pale— as statue-like, as the fainting 
form beside him. 

Soon Gabrielli entered with a surgeon, who pro- 
nounced her state to be that of syncope, produced 
by perfect prostration of power in the system, and he 
proceeded to force between her lips some stimulants* 

So agitated and alarmed were we, that we forgot 
all caution, and allowed her to revive without with- 
drawing from her view, those who surrounded hen 
After heaving a deep sigh, by slow degrees she unclosed 
her eyes; what a spectacle met her bewildered 
gaze 1 She was in the arms of her beloved— her re« 
* 2* 
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vered patron, Lord Belmont. Whose kind pressure 
warmed into life the hand still clasped in his ! Fitz- 
Ernest's — the object which had stamped itself in the 
inmost, secret recesses of a devoted heart — whose 
idea had been dwelt upon until it had almost been 
deified. It was a secret which she would have ra- 
ther died than reveal ; but if we could have pene- 
trated into the mysterious workings of her mind, we 
might have discovered that ardent enthusiastic love 
had burnt in her breast for years, with a flame, 
which though silent, was steady and consuming* 
" She sought, like the strickened deer, to weep in si- 
lence and loneliness, and brood over the barbed ar- 
row that rankled in her soul." 

Unfortunate Rosalie ! In referring to some of the 
pages of her journal, I discovered that this moment 
of returning consciousness was ranked by her, as the 
very happiest of her whole existence. " It was," she 
expressed herself, "like waking in paradise," so un- 
expected was the bliss that awaited her. And far 
from its doing her an injury, as we might have sus- 
pected, the soothing balm of exquisite delight, seemed 
to act as a composing elixir to her agitated spirits. 

She looked round, and met the kind expression of 
the excellent Marquis, who said affectionately, " How 
delighted I am to see you better, my dear child ! But 
now you must aljow me to place you gently on these 
cushions, for I must go to Gertrude — poor Gertrude, 
who is almost as ill as you have been, from anxiety 
bn your account. I will return, my dear," he con- 
tinued, " after I have satisfied her mind, and placed 
her safely in the carriage; these good people must 
take care of you till I come back." 

Then did Rosalie turn her blushing face towards 
Fitz-Ernest; but it was soon again averted, for even 
then her conscious heart whispered to her, that it 
must not, ought not to be. There were feelings lurk- 
ing there, which warned her that there was danger 
to her happiness, to her peace of mind, concealed in 
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every thought— every look which she bestowed cm 
him. 

But how resist the fascination of this moment, 
whilst by her side, stood the noble manly youth, soft- 
ened almost to the feelings of a woman, as he lingered 
near her 1 He could scarcely command his voice to 
speak, but by his affectionate actions ; his looks of 
tender solicitude ; she was not slow to discover the 
benignant nature of his sentiments towards her. And 
the warm-hearted young Henrys I He was much 
more demonstrative than his brother, and by turns 
was exhibiting the expression of joy, admiration and 
affection. But whilst this scene was passing, where 
was Arturo? 

He was pacing, with agitated steps, to and fro, not 
daring to enter the room, for at that moment, he had 
sufficient command over his feelings, to abstain from 
placing himself in a situation that would have excited 
passions, which unfortunately were too dangerously 
afloat in his nature. He did not dare to intrude where 
he felt his presence was not required; but still he could 
not resolve to leave the vicinity of the spot, which con- 
tained her he so worshipped — so loved. 

Whilst he was standing for a moment, anxiously 
interrogating some one, who had just quitted the 
chamber, he was accosted by Sir Francis Somerville, 
who in a hurried, eager manner, asked if he could give 
him any intelligence concerning the Signora Rosalia. 
Arturo's feelings towards this young man had always 
partaken of much bitterness; the very mention of his 
name, appeared to^hake his whole frame with shud- 
dering dislike, and I had witnessed, with uneasiness, 
the looks of rage and jealous anger which he cast to- 
wards him, during the time the Opera proceeded. He 
had pointed out the Baronet to me with menacing ex- 
pressions, as he sat alone in a stage box, with anopera 
glass fixed almost immoveably upon Rosalie. I saw 
that, as the impetuous Italian glanced fiercely at him, 
he gnashed his teeth with impotent fury. 

The temperament of this youth was fearfully hot, 
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and all my admonitions had, I regret to say, failed in 
subduing his impetuous nature. I always trembled 
with direful forebodings when I contemplated what 
might be his fate* He could, in some degree, tolerate 
Rosalie's feelings towards the young Belmont's grati- 
tude — early associations might be ascribed to them ; 
but Sir Francis — what right had he, he thought, to 
presume to look at her, to think of her; and now, 
at this time, when he was more than usually excited, 
what a moment to be confronted face to face, and to 
be accosted by the man he so mortally hated! 

As Somerville spoke, Arturo turned his dark fierce 
eyes upon him, with an expression of disdainful 
anger. 

" By what right;" he answered, in Italian, for in 
that language he had been addressed by Sir Francis, 
" do you claim the privilege of asking the question." 

The baronet at first looked surprised at this uncalled 
for reply, but soon perceiving the enraged glances of 
the Italian, he felt his own hot blood begin to rise, 
at what he considered the extreme impertinence of the 
youth. 

* And by what right have you," he exclaimed, " to 
waive the claims of courtesy and speak to me thus?" 
and he looked the very personification of pride and 
disdain. 

At this moment, I fortunately chanced to pass. I 
instantly detected the irritating bearing of the two 
young men; the sinister expression which I so well 
understood in the Italian, and the haughty offended 
mien of the Baronet. 

" Arturo/' I whispered, "go and see if Signor Ga- 
brielli's carriage is ready. Rosalie is about to de- 
part." 

This speeeh changed the current of his ideas in a 
moment; he exclaimed, 

" Grazie al Cielot I dunque tornata in vita!"* 

And without even waiting to cast another furious 

* God be praised, then she has revived. 
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glance at Sir Francis, he flew to obey my commands; 
and I then, politely addressing myself to Somerville, 
who still lingered, requested he would kindly withdraw. 
I told him that Rosalie was soon to pass that way, and 
that as she was still in a very exhausted nervous state, 
it would be more agreeable to her feelings that her 
exit should be as private as possible. He signified his 
immediate willingness to comply with my wishes, 
merely remaining to pour upon me many anxious in- 
quiries concerning her, all of which I answered coldly, 
but in civility. 

It was no small relief to me when I at length bowed 
him off, and saw him depart to his box. 

Soon after, Rosalie was sufficiently restored to be 
able to return home; but she did not leave her young 
friends till they had made her promise to visit them 
,at Belmont House, the following day. 






CHAPTER IV. 



Fkom the period I have just recorded, a bright 
gleam of sunshine seemed, for a passing moment, to 
radiate the darkened horizon of my heroine's exis- 
tence. She was human, therefore it would be unna- 
tural to suppose that she was not gratified, and in a 
'degree elated, by the rich incense of praise and adu- 
lation, which poured upon her from every quarter. 
In fact, she had become the reigning star of the Lon- 
don season. There was so much of romance, which 
is always attractive to the generality of mankind per- 
vading her history, and so impenetrable a mantle of 
respectability, cast over her from the marked and 
public countenance of a family, who stood so high in 
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the estimation of every one — so strict in virtue and in 
principle as the Belmonts, that she was looked upon, 
by the admiring multitudes, as a species of rara avis. 
There was a degree of simplicity, of innate innocence 
in the character of Rosalie, which at this time struck 
me peculiarly, as being as extraordinary as it was 
beautiful. 

I almost thought it out of nature ; for although at 
times I could detect something like gratified pride, 
still it was not as it would have been with others. It 
was with humility, and certainly with somewhat of 
indifference, that she received the universal homage, 
which was laid at her feet. But I was hardly then 
aware of the peculiar bias of her mind. It was not 
formed for the matter-of-fact business of this world ; 
it was of a quality too susceptible of the finer feel- 
ings, too exalted, to be much influenced by worldly 
vanity. 

From the circumstances of her indisposition on the 
the night of her first performance, the utmost solici- 
tude had been excited; and the out of the way dismal 
street, in which Gabrielli had taken up his abode, was 
literally thronged with carriages, all drawn there 
with the same intention — that of making anxious in- 
quiries after the health of the interesting debutante. 
Had Rosalie prized such considerations, proud might 
she have been, for not only were many of those, who 
thus honoured her, amongst the first nobility of the 
land, but even royalty itself, deigned to be interested 
in her behalf. The day after her appearance, she 
was too ill to be able to leave her bed, and her anxi- 
ous friends at Belmont House were again disappoint- 
ed in their hope of seeing her; for although, free per- 
mission had been given for Rosalie's visit to them, 
their parents would not hear of any of the Ladies de 
Vere going to the house of the Italian. There was 
nothing left, therefore, for Lady Gertrude, but to send 
Mademoiselle Kramer, in order that she might gain 
from her, every particular concerning the state of her 
friend. 
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However, poor actresses have not much time al- 
lowed them for the indulgence of indisposition; many 
an aching head and heart are obliged to yield to the 
imperative call of a rehearsal; and little do we think, 
when we witness performances, in which so much 
talent and grace are displayed, and which appear to 
flow with such apparent ease, what fatigue and labour 
brought about this perfection I 

On the following Saturday, Rosalie was again to 
appear in the character of JVIna, and, on the Tues- 
day afterwards, another, and more arduous task was 
assigned to her; and Gabrielli, elated by her success 
on the previous evening, was more than ever ardent 
in the cause. His avarice seemed to become sharp- 
er, the more he was secure of gain; and I saw, with 
disgust, that his impatience could scarcely brook the 
delay of even a few hours, which his victim was 
obliged to devote to rest and quiet, in order to recruit 
her exhausted frame. 

At length, however, her reward was at hand ; and 
who can describe her feelings, when she found her- 
self, once more, pressed in the arms of kind and con- 
stant friends ! 

I accompanied her to Belmont House, and it was 
a joyful, though very nervous moment, for I hardly 
knew how her shattered nerves would stand such ex- 
cessive happiness. It was, indeed, a pleasing sight ; 
and, truly, there are scenes in real life, as replete with 
dramatic effect, as any of those we see represented 
on the stage; a striking picture might have been ima- 
gined in the reunion of two young girls, both so 
lovely and yet so different, as Lady Gertrude and 
Rosalie. 

J3ut, I think I was hriost affected, by being the spec- 
tator of her first introduction to Lady Belmont. Af- 
ter Rosalie had been some time with the young ladies 
she turned to me, and requested I would go with hei 
to the Marchioness. 

Lady Gertrude immediately started up, offering to 
be her conductress. 
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" Let me take you to ber, dear Rosalie," she said; 
"I do not like to lose sight of you for a moment." 

"No, dearest Lady Gertrude!" she exclaimed, anx- 
iously; «• let me have a short interview with your mo- 
ther; I have something to say which is for her private 
ear." 

u What! haye you secrets from me, Rosalie V 9 ex- 
claimed Lady Gertrude, reproachfully. 

" No," she answered, " not one ; but my mind will 
be easier, when I have conversed with that excellent 
lady a short time alone — so grant me this indulgence, 
for upon it hangs all my future happiness." 

" Then, you must not be long," Gertrude replied, as 
she allowed her, reluctantly, to depart. 

Lady Belmont was in her boudoir. She was alone, 
with the exception of a beautiful little boy, who was 
seated on a footstool by her side. She was writing, 
but, as we approached, she raised her eyes and be- 
held Rosalie, whom I was leading by the hand. She 
really, almost started, so much was she struck by 
the loveliness that appeared before her. 

And never did Rosalie look to more advantage. 
Her colour partook of that carnation tint, which ex- 
citement always lent to her complexion. 

" Rosalie, my love," Lady Belmont exclaimed, 
" how delighted I am to see you !" and she held out 
her arms, and pressed the happy grateful girl, in a 
most affectionate, cordial embrace. 

My heart swelled with pleasure in witnessing this 
interview ; and oh ! it was beautiful to behold that 
graceful, dignified-looking woman, upon whose stately 
aspect nobility was so strongly stamped, yet, from 
whose benign countenance beamed every kindly, every 
tender feeling, as she bent, caressingly, over the hum- 
ble, lowly girl, who knelt at her feet. She clasped 
the Marchioness's hand in hers, which she covered 
with fervent kisses. 

I soon withdrew, as Rosalie had begged, before we 
entered, that I would do so, but the Marchioness af- 
terwards favoured me with an account of what had 
passed between them. 
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** How can I sufficiently express to your Ladyship 
my gratitude," she said, " for all your unvaried kind- 
ness towards xfte, especially for this last indulgence — 
permission to be where I now am." 

" My dear girl," replied Lady Belmont, affection* 
ately raising her, and making her sit on the couch by 
her side, " it has ever been a pleasure to remember 
you, and I rejoice to see you here once more." 

" And it is upon this subject," replied Rosalie, firm- 
ly, though mournfully, " that I now wish to speak to 
your Ladyship. Once more, indeed, I am in your 
presence — within the walls of your honoured home, 
hut, may I ask the question? is it with your free-will, 
dear madam, or only kindly to satisfy others, that you 
again admit me into the bosom of your family — I, 
who am a public actress — the reputed daughter of a 
man from whose character, I am too well aware, 
your pure mind must shrink? It is not repugnant to 
your ideas, that I should be even the occasional com- 
panion of your high-born, innocent daughters? I am 
come here, alone to beseech you to satisfy my anxiety 
on this point. I have lived with people whose con- 
duct has harassed my every feeling; 1 have seen the 
degradation of vice ; I am exposed to its view even 
daily ; but," she added, meekly folding her hands upon 
her bosom, " thanks be to God !r— to what I owe to you 
dear lady — to Mr. Leslie, and, I may also say, thanks 
to the virtue which nature has implanted in my heart, 
-'-I am still unchanged. All I have undergone, I 
humbly trust, has strengthened me in rectitude ; and, 
although I have lived in the atmosphere of wretched- 
ness, it is as abhorrent to me — as loathing to my 
sight — as it would be were it to meet the eyes of ei- 
ther of those sweet beings I have just quitted I" 

" But," she continued, interrupting Lady Belmont, 
who was about to speak, " forgive me, for thus tres- 
passing farther on your attention, but, perhaps, you 
will kindly allow me, at once, to unburden the fulness 
of my heart, and then I will not again tax your for- 
bearance. The ardent wish> which has haunted me 

vol. h. — 8 
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by night, and has never, for a moment, deserted me 
by day; for the realization of which I have panted, 
with a degree of anxiety, you, dear madam, can 
never imagine, who are surrounded by every earthly 
felicity ; this longing desire I have now attained. I 
have seen you all once more — again have you smiled, 
with affection upon me, and I ought to be, and am, 
satisfied." 

But this last word was pronounced with a heavy, 
deep-drawn sigh, which told how much of self-devo- 
tion — of resignation — had been necessary, to enable 
her to utter it ; and Lady Belmont told me afterwards, 
there was something so irresistibly plaintive in the 
pathos of her voice, that she felt she had not power to 
interrupt her. It was with difficulty she restrained 
her own tears. 

Rosalie continued, " I am come to you to say, that 
weighed down as I am with the excess of your good- 
ness, I never will be ungrateful, I could not bear that 
your indulgence towards me, should be at variance 
with the dictates of the strict principles you have laid 
down, with regard to your children. 1 beseech you 
therefore, if you for a moment imagine that my pre- 
sence will be detrimental to them, either in the eyes 
of the censuring world, or in any other respect, say 
but the word, mv kind, my excellent benefactress, and 
your wishes shall be implicitly obeyed ; you may rely 
upon me. Far be it from my thoughts, that you 
should discontinue your kindness, your good will, I 
feel certain, I shall ever retain ; your eye of protec- 
tion will never be withdrawn from me, and although 
I may not see the hand of benevolence which is 
stretched out to befriend me, though my trial may be 
sore, it will only be of shorter duration — for as sure 
as there is a heaven to which, I in all humility aspire, 
as certain is it that my days are numbered. I feel it, 
dear lady, here," she exclaimed, as she pressed her 
hand to her chest; "there is my secret. But you 
weep," she continued, suddenly turning and percieving 
that the eyes of Lady Belmont were overflowing with 
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drops of tender sympathy, " are those precious tears 
for me, the honoured, favoured Rosalie ? or are they 
tears of pity, forerunners of my doom 1" and again she 
fell on her knees before Lady Belmont, and Tiid her 
face in the folds of her garment. 

" My sweet Rosalie," at length Lady Belmont re- 
plied, much affected, " J cannot bear to hear you talk 
thus. Compose yourself and listen to me. 1 will be 
eandid and explicit. But fear not, I have nothing to 
say that can give you pain. It delights me to hear 
you speak so sensibly, to find that your mind is re- 
plete with principles so just, so proper. I feel that I 
ean rely upon you at once, and when you are with us 
I shall think of you, only as the Rosalie of Fairbourne; 
I shall forget the other character, which you are 
obliged to personify. I have heard from Mr. Leslie, 
how nobly, how beautifully you have conducted your- 
self through the various trials under which you have 
been placed; I admire, I honour you for it. I have 
only one thing to add," continued the Marchioness, 
with some slight hesitation, " Rosalie, you must be 
aware of your great attractions, therefore, you must 
take care not to bewitch the senses of my wild Henry. 
I see you have already made a conquest of one of my 
sons," and she smiled as she looked at the little Al- 
gernon, Vho during this conversation, had been watch- 
ing the countenance of Rosalie, with his sweet intelli- 
gent eyes; by degrees he had crept closer and closer to 
her, and at length, having fairly nestled himself upon her 
knee, and thrown one of his arms around her neck, he 
looked up into her tearful face with an expression, in 
which curiosity and kindly sympathy were mingled. 
Her sweetness and loveliness had attracted even his 
infantine heart. 

The last words of Lady Belmont had assailed the 
heart of Rosalie" with many varied feelings. There 
was much of joy, of gratification amongst the crowd 
of sensations which were overpowering her. But no 
bliss in this world is without its alloy ; in what the 
Marchioness had said, there was one allusion that 
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stung her with a pang of remorse. She felt she had 
exalted herself too highly in the opinion of her pa- 
troness, that she had not* laid bare to her, the whole 
secrets of her heart; but as she hid her blushing face 
amidst the clustering curls, which grew in such pro- 
fusion on the fair head of the sweet child, and whilst 
she pressed him fondly to her bosom, she mentally 
breathed a vow that all her presumptuous, though 
fondly cherished thoughts and feelings, should be im- 
molated at the shrine of her gratitude. She would 
tear the beloved idol from her heart, though by this 
deed, she would leave it, bleedings-hopeless; but so 
she resolved, and Rosalie's spirit was firm, her self- 
devotion, perfect. 

At this period of the interview, they were inter- 
rupted. The door was quickly opened, and now was 
the trial of her fortitude, her self-possession. A 
countenance presented itself to her view, it was no 
other than that of Fitz-Ernest, who, having heard 
that Rosalie was with his mother, at once deter-, 
mined to seek her. He was followed by Gertrude, 
who thought she had been quite long enough sepa- 
rated from her friend. 

Rosalie moved not — spoke not She only held 
the little Algernon closer in her arms. She felt her 
courage failing; the moment of enthusiasm was past, 
and with a countenance, pale as death, she at length 
lifted up her head from the silken bed, on which she 
had laid her cheek, to receive with some semblance 
of composure, the warm, the affectionate greeting of 
Fitz-Ernest ; but she had not power to utter a sen- 
tence. She was only able to raise her eyes for a., 
moment, to take her last look of love, for, from that 
instant all must change! And then again she bent 
over the boy, and prayed for support, for strength ; 
the spirit may pray when no words'are spoken, and 
the only hope which sustains the wretched, is the 
blessed idea, that our merciful Father hears the groau 
of the labouring heart which no words can. utter. 

I had by this time joined. the party, there* was a, 
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brief pause in the conversation; each seemed ab- 
sorbed with some feeling which made him silent 
Lady Belmont was looking with a mother's eye upon 
the sweet picture which Rosalie and her darting boy 
at that moment represented; it might have been 
compared to an animated likeness of some of the 
beautiful designs of the Medonna and child. A sun- 
beam from the window had fallen upon the two 
figures, and threw a rich tint of colouring over them* 
which rendered the effect most striking. 

The feelings which agitated Fitz-Ernest and paled 
his cheek were, perhaps, of a very varied nature* 
They were not agreeable certainly, for a gloom over- 
shadowed his countenance. Perchance he thought 
of his plighted vows, and his heart smote him for his 
• want of allegiance to her, who had a right to claim 
his every thought ; he might have been thinking with 
regret, of the claims which in honour bound him to 
another. 

Lady Gertrude did not allow the silence long to 
continue ; she said,. " Mamma, what have you* teen 
doing to Rosalie ? she is looking so melancholy, so 
pale. Dear Algy," she- continued, " you are tiring 
Rosalie ; come to Gertrude." And she endeavoured 
to take the child into her own arms ; but there seemed 
to be a mutual sympathy, suddenly raised in the bo- 
soms of these two new acquaintances, for the child 
appeared loth to leave Rosalie, and said— 

" I don't tire you, pretty lady, do IV* She loves 
me, Gertrude, very much, I'm sure, and I love her, 
and Algy will try to make her happy, and not so sad;" 
and the little fellow kissed her, and again looked 
with much sensibility into the countenance of Rosalie. 

"Rosalie," said: Lady Belmont, speaking cheerful- 
ly, anxious to reassure her young friend, about whom 
there was a degree of irresistible charm which* influ- 
enced e^very one in a most extraordinary and power- 
ful manner, and which had wrought its spell already 
upon the Marchioness, "Fitz-Ernest and Gertrude 
have a great deal to tell you, many confessions to» 

a* 
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make, and new friends, to whom they will be desirous 
to introduce you." 

" Ob, mamma !" said Gertrude, smiling and blush- 
ing,; " do you think I could be an hour in Rosalie's 
society, without letting her into all my secrets ; she 
has already heard my little history, but Fitz-Ernest 
has his to relate." 

Rosalie started, perceptibly, and I saw that there 
was a glance of eagerness in her eyes, as she quickly 
turned them, for a moment, on Fitz-Ernest, who co- 
loured violently, and began to busy himself in looking 
over some books that lay upon the table ; but he spoke 
not a word. 

I felt that this was a very nervous moment, and 
would have given worlds to change the subject, but 
Lady Belmont seemed determined to pursue it, and 
continued :— " Yes, indeed, Rosalie, we shall be all 
gainers ; you will have new and kind friends, and 1 
shall acquire the addition of another delightful son 
and daughter. I see, Fitz-Ernest leaves it to me to 
tell his tale. We are to have a double marriage ; he 
is to be united to the Lady Constance Delaval, and. 
she is a choice worthy of our most fond affection." 

Fitz-Ernest still remained silent; he seemed quite 
absorbed in the contemplation of the prints before 
Km ; but he now started up suddenly, and approach- 
ing the window, said, in a hurried tone of voice, " I 
must go for a moment, and give some directions to 
my servant," and immediately left the room. 

No one knew, but myself, what was passing in his. 
mind. Alas! I felt many of my sad forebodings likely 
to be realized, and then I looked ar Rosalie ; but, , 
again, her face was hid from my view, she was still 
bending over the child, and her dark hair fell over, 
and shaded her countenance. Fortunately, we were 
interrupted by the entrance of others, and when she 
turned towards me, she was composed, though very, 
pale.; 
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CHAPTER V. 

This ought to have been a smiling season to Rosa- 
lie, for kindness and encouragement were showered 
upon her from all sides. It was not from one, alone, 
of the Belmont family ; every member of it seemed 
to vie with each other in the demonstrations of their 
affection and interest, from the head of the house, the 
good Marquis— to the least* though not less favoured 
of the party, the lovely little Algernon. 

And Rosalie's heart did swell with gratitude, and a 
feeling of comfort — of security — soothed, and gave 
a more healthful tone iQ her mind. She felt an ele- 
vation of spirit within her :— like a flower that had 
been blighted and half-broken, by the ravaging ef- 
fects of an east wind, and which, by degrees, raises 
its drooping head, softened by the mild drops of a re- 
freshing shower, and warmed into life by the sun- 
beam, so were Rosalie's crushed affections brightened 
ieto something like happiness, by that genial glow 
which benevolence and sympathy impart to the ach- 
ing heart. Bat, still, where can we look for un- 
measured felicity? Not in this world of uncertainty, 
of disappointment. 

In the midst of all this newly recovered comfort, 
the heart of our heroine was not without its pangs ; 
there was one thorn rankling in , it, which pressed, 
even deeper, into the wound. "The heart, alone, 
knoweth its own bitterness." It is one of those in- 
scrutable mysteries of nature, which, to our eyes, are 
impenetrable, the interests that the soul has of its own, 
which are of a nature so totally distinct from those of 
the body. But, so it is;, and it is as liable to disease, 
and to wounds as agonizing, *te any of those to which 
the. corporeal frame is subject,. and. often,, far more.. 
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grievous are the pangs which from thence proceed ;. 
for, if the disease which rankles in the heart — if that 
which should sustain the sufferer only serves to irri- 
tate and torment — to what quarter can the afflicted 
look for relief, or to what medicine apply? The dart 
is fixed in the breast, but there is no possibility of ex- 
tracting it. 

The professional career of Rosalie was most bril- 
liant at this period. The countenance she received 
from the Belmont family, so unqualified' and unlimi- 
ted, rendered her still more conspicuous and interest- 
ing in the eyes of the world. I, a silent, though ob* 
servant spectator of all that was passing, could not 
help feeling a little amused at seeing all Lady Belmont's 
scruples melt into air under the influence of the magi- 
cal charm which my protigie seemed to exercise over 
all their senses ; and, perhaps, nothing so completely 
laid hold of the heart of the mother, as the excessive 
affection and tenderness, which Rosalie evinced to- 
wards the youthful Algernon. He, certainly, was a* 
charming child* and, added to his being the youngest 
of the family, which, very often, creates a peculiar 
feeling of love in the heart of a parent, he was a most 
fragile, delicate being, and precocious, to a degree, in 
intellect, which rendered all those who were so in- 
tensely interested about him fearfully anxious. He 
seemed too beautiful— too highly gifted, for a long ex- 
istence in this worlds — too etherial for any place but 
heaven I 

" Oh, boy ! of such as thou art oftenest made 
Earth's fragile idols ; like a tender flower, 
No strength in all thy freshness — prone to fade, 
And, bending weakly to the thunder-shower, 
Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 
And clung, like woodbine shaken, in the wind.' 1 

. There was more than one charm that bound him in- 
attraction to Rosalie. She could trace a most striking - 
likeness in him to Fitz-Ernest. Not only in feature did 
he resemble him, but the expression of his countenance: 
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in all his little actions, recalled to her constantly, the 
idea of his brother. It was quite extraordinary to 
witness the spell which seemed to influence both these 
young beings. The indulged boy, whose every wish 
was a command to his doating anxious parents, ap- 
peared at once to have fixed all his love upon Rosalie. 
He was always asking for her, and when she was in 
the house, could never be prevailed upon to leave her; 
if she would only sing to him, the effect it produced 
upon the child was really surprising. The little fel- 
low was rapt, enchanted, and would evince a sensibi- 
lity, very uncommon at his young age. 

All this was very bewitching to the parents. Many 
of my readers may, perchance, be able to enter into 
the weakness of a mother's heart; and oftentimes did 
Lady Belmont softly lead the Marquis into the room 
where Rosalie was seated, unconcious that she was 
observed, with the sweet delicate looking child, 
half sleeping on her knee : whilst she sung to him in a 
subdued tone with that voice of unsurpassed lovelir 
ness, some long remembered ditty, once a favourite 
amongst the children at Belmont Abbey. It is easy 
to imagine that when the doating parents beheld this 
interesting picture, their hearts inclined towards the 
young girl, with admiration and love, and that they 
shut their eyes against any impediment, which reason 
might have suggested as wise and necessary precau- 
tion. As far as regarded their sons, they felt quite at 
ease about Fitz-Ernest. His engagement was his 
safeguard. Not for a moment did the idea of any ob- 
struction to its completion enter their imagination ; 
and when they thought of Lord Henry, the only other 
son who was grown up — and the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness did sometimes talk over the subject — they 
quickly stifled every little feeling of prudence which 
might have presented itself to their minds,, by recol- 
lecting that his nature was too volage for any serious fan- 
cy; and they had too great a reliance upon Rosalie's 
conscientious rectitude, to think that she would encour- 
age attentions from him, should they assume a character 
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different from the intercourse which had so long sub- 
sisted between them. Having thus satisfied them- 
selves, Lord and Lady Belmont, whose only fault- 
could it be thus termed — was that of indulging to the 
utmost excess, their children, whom they idolized, al- 
lowed matters to take their course; and Rosalie spent 
all the time she could spare from her laborious musical 
avocations, at Belmont House. 

I watched all this with great anxiety, for I had a 
pressentiment that all would not go on well. And oh ! 
what a dreadful feeling is self-reproach ! At this mo- 
ment I still feel its stings rankling in my heart. I 
ought to have spoken out, and not to have allowed 
matters thus to proceed, for I guessed it all. I saw 
that there was torture in many hearts, there was a cross 
play going forward, which was working evils for all? 
I saw that Fitz-Ernest was unhappy, unsettled. It 
was a constant warring between principle, honour, 
duty, and evident inclination, and 1 know that he suf- 
fered deeply, during this period of infatuation, or fas- 
cination—by either name, I may designate it. 

He felt himself bound, by every tie to Lady Con- 
stance. The fair fame of his illustrious family was 
concerned in his fulfilling honourably his engagement. 
He was perfectly aware that the heart of one of the 
most amiable of human beings was devoted to him — that 
his coldness — his apparent neglect was paining it sadly. 
He had seen many a tear tremble m her mild eye as 
she watched his countenance, which he felt but too 
truly was changed in its aspect, when he now address- 
ed her. He was perfectly aware of the alteration, 
and although unable to command himself, he despised 
and deplored the weakness of his heart. However 
deprecating his own folly, still he continued spell- 
bound*. He was hugging chains to his heart, which 
he felt were destruction, and in his present state of 
feelings, he had not even the consolation of pouring 
forth nis embarrassing — his torturing thoughts; they 
must be stifled in secret ; the slave of passion can un- 
bosom himself to no friend, for instead of sympathy, 
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what can he expect, save reproach or at best, con- 
temptuous pity ! 

Fitz-Ernest's feelings, at this moment, were all at 
variance with each other — a strange mixture of con- 
trariety. He was passionately enamoured of Rosalie 
— but still, strange to say, through all this maze of 
passion, there were sentiments towards Lady Con- 
stance, which lingered and hovered before his view. 
He could not forget her many excellencies, above all 
her devoted love towards himself. And then he re- 
membered, with grief, the anxious desire of his pa- 
rents — whose wishes hitherto had been his dearest 
law — that this union should take place. 

And Fitz-Ernest was not free from a degree of 
wftrdly pride. He had been educated with the strict- 
est notions as to what was due to his rank and sta- 
tion in life; and he, the head of the family was he not 
imperatively called upon to support its dignity? How 
could that be better accomplished than by a marriage 
with the high-born Constance, that charming accom- 
plished girl, formed by nature and education for the 
exalted station in which she moved, and by every 
feminine attraction so calculated to render a husband 
happy. . 

Man is an extraordinary being. Passions, when 
they seize upon the mind, conquer and overpower 
him ; the balance of his soul is lost, he is no longer his 
own master; he may be sensible of the wound, he may 
deplore it; but if that integrity of purpose, which ever 
before had strengthened him, is enfeebled and broken, 
if that to which he had recourse for the cure of other 
sorrows, has become the afflicted part, this, in the 
strictest sense, indeed, is the heart's own bitterness, 
from which it is not in the power of any external cir- 
cumstance whatever to afford it relief. And true it 
is, that punishment always follows closely upon the 
footsteps of error. The agony of mind, which Fitz- 
Ernest suffered, was retribution itself. 

That excellent Lady Constance!. It must ever be 
with respect and admiration, that I recall the remem- 
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brance of the manner in which she conducted herself 
throughout this most trying season. Perhaps I alone, 
amongst the party, was aware how much she felt, 
and how nobly, but with what feminine delicacy she 
regulated her demeanour. 

All the rest of the Belmont party seemed, with one 
acpord, bewitched by Rosalie; her beauty — her music 
—the romance with which they invested her, besides 
that extraordinary charm, which she certainly pos- 
^essedJn a manner hardly to be imagined, and the 
shrinking humble modest demeanour, with which she 
gratefully — almost reverentially received the kindness 
that was heaped upon her, was assuredly very beau- 
tiful — very attractive. I was curious to see what 
line of conduct Lady Constance would pursue to- 
wards her. She had been absent from London, with 
the Earl her father, during the fortnight that succeed- 
ed Rosalie's debut, and I awaited her return with 
much anxiety. It chanced that I- happened to be 
present when our heroine was just introduced to her, 
and to me it was a most interesting sight, divining as 
I did completely, the feelings that were passing in 
both their minds. 

The morning after her return from the country* 
Lady Constance, as was her wont, at an early hour, 
Was in Lady Gertrude's sitting room; Rosalie having 
obtained a holiday, was passing the whole day at Bel- 
mont house; she was at that moment in the nursery 
with the little Lord Algernon, who was slightly in- 
disposed. 

Lady Gertrude, after the first salutations were 
passed, exclaimed, addressing herself to her friend, 
** Now, Constance, I will really 'go and bring that tire- 
some Rosalie to you. I have a good excuse for draw- 
ing her from the nursery, from whence I have not yet 
been able to move her; that darlirig little exigeant 
Algernon entirely engrosses her ; but I shall go and 
tell her that you want to see her, and then she must 
•come, bon grl mal gr6" 

*< Oh pray do not make me disagreeable to her,° 
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Constance replied quickly; — "don't, Gertrude,jnake 
her come against her inclination." 

I thought these words were littered in a tone less 
soft than usual, but I might be mistaken. However, 
Gertrude was off like a dart, and when she left thte 
room, Lady Constance was silent; but (saw that she 
looked nervous and restless — that her eyes wandered 
to the door, whilst she listened, with impatience, for 
every approaching footstep. 

I went to the window with the newspaper, and con- 
cealed by the hanging drapery of the curtain, I seated 
myself; but interested as I was in this scene, it may 
be imagined that I could not help watching the coun- 
tenance of the fair being, who had now most certainly 
a trial to encounter* 

How would she meet Rosalie ? 

If ever her kind, her benevolent heart had cherished 
feelings of dislike, distrust, and I may almost say 
envy, these passions so ungenial to such a mind as 
hers, had been engendered — not only by the idea, but 
by the appearance of our poor cantatrice. She 
shrunk from the idea of the nearer contemplation of 
beauty — of fascination which she felt — and I fear too 
truly— had eclipsed, and thrown into the shade, her 
own mild graces. The woman's heart was mortified, 
her warm affections damped by coldness of manner 
from the idol of her heart, which she attributed to the 
more powerful attractions of another; can it be won- 
dered that her very soul recoiled at the idea of find- 
ing herself face to face with her rival, forced to hold 
out to her the hand of friendship? this, she thought 
would be worse than hypocrisy ; and Constance al- 
most trembled as the door opened, and Lady Ger- 
trude entered, leading the object of her meditations 
by (he hand. For my part, 1 started with dismay 
when I looked at Rosalie — so ghastly was her coun- 
tenance. 

But Gertrude without observing this, led her at once 
to Lady Coostance, saying, " Here, Constance, I 
have brought you our Rosalie, and I must leave her 

vol. u.— 4 
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with you for a few moments, whilst you make your 
acquaintance, for I have promised to return to Alger- 
non, who is outrageous at being left ;" and as she 
spoke she placed Rosalie's hand within that of her 
friend ; " you must promise to love her and value her 
as we do," and so saying, she tripped away. Con- 
stance, whose eyes had been steadily averted, now, 
for the first time, looked at the poor girl. Her face, 
generally so pale, was flushed, her first glance was 
cold, but it was curious to observe, how, in a mo- 
ment, her countenance softened, when Rosalie, with 
that gracefulness which I believe belonged solely to 
herself, (for never, never have I seen any thing like 
it) bent over the hand of Lady Constance which she 
pressed to her lips: by this action, her countenance 
was completely concealed, but there was, in the fer- 
vent pressure, in the humble beseeching manner, that 
which expressed far more than words could have 
conveyed. It was, at once, an appeal to the gene- 
rous heart, whose kindness it supplicated, and the ef- 
fect it produced on Constance was instantaneous; she 
could almost forgive her for being the object of admi- 
ration of such pity — even to Fitz-Ernest. 

She raised her, spoke words of kindness, and then 
the large eyes of Rosalie turned and fixed themselves, 
with a long and scrutinizing glance, upon the counte- 
nance of the noble young lady, which certainly never 
appeared to more advantage, for its expression was 
animated by feelings so beautiful in themselves, that 
they radiated the features from whence they beamed. 

Rosalie gazed so long — so intently upon her, that 
the eyes of Constance sunk abashed; perceiving it, 
she spoke, and the tones of her voice were low and 
musical 

" Lady, forgive me, but I have long wished to look 
upon you, and oh, how satisfied, how thankful I feel ! ,r 
and she raised her eyes in silent gratitude. " You 
must be aware how much I owe to Lord Fitz-Ernest," 
this name she pronounced with clearness and with a 
degree of firmness I should hardly have expected* 
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"He is about to be married; you little imagine how 
fervently I have prayed, that she who is to be his 
bride, might be deserving of such a destiny. I have 
now seen you, I have looked into your countenance, 
and there I discover the impress of every thine that 
is good — is excellent, and I am contented, and I may 
hope, that in future days, long after I am gone, when 
the recollection of Rosalie has left no other trace, but 
that of the impression caused by a sad dream, my kind 
benefactor will be happy, blest in the affections of one 
noble as himself, gentle and excellent." 

Tears rose in the eyes of Lady Constance, but a 
smile, a gleam of satisfaction seemed to illumine her 
countenance with new-born confidence; she placed 
an arm softly round the waist of Rosalie, and pressed 
her lips upon her forehead. It was at once the kiss 
of awakened affection, forgiveness, and gratitude. 

It was too much for the overcharged feelings of 
Rosalie. She disengaged herself from the embrace, 
and kneeling at the feet of her noble rival, all the 
agitated emotions of her heart appeared to burst 
forth — she wept aloud. 

At this moment the door opened, and Fitz-Ernest 
entered. On viewing the scene before him, he stood 
transfixed — surprised — dismayed. He turned pale as 
death, as with a bewildered eye he gazed upon the 
two fair girls. 

I saw in a moment what embarrassing consequences 
would arise from the scene, and coming forward, I 
hastily said, " Fitz-Ernest, Rosalie has been, for the 
first time, presented to Lady Constance, and the kind 
manner in which she received her has much affected 
her ; her nerves and spirits are so very weak, and so 
easily excited." 

A brief, but painful, pause succeeded, but in ano- 
ther instant Fitz-Ernest had lifted Rosalie from the 
!>osition she had taken, and supporting her tenderly in 
lis arms, exclaimed in accents which conveyed to the 
ear most plainly how much he felt, " Dearest, sweet- 
est Rosalie, why do I find you thus] do not agonize 
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me, by shedding those tears." Too truly did his 
manner evince the impassioned state of his feelings. 

And Lady Constance ; I see her now, in my mind's 
eye; with a heightened colour she sat, her bosom 
heaving with the wounded feelings that were throbbing 
in her breast ; and wholly was she disregarded/ at 
that moment, by her affianced Lord. 

She saw him press in bis arms the beautiful girl 
who, she so long imagined, had been her rival in his 
affections. It seemed, at once, the destruction of 
every long cherished hope, the ice-bolt that was to 
turn her heart to stone; and the roses faded from her 
cheek, and left her paler than before. 

This distressing scene was not of long duration* 
Only for a short moment did Rosalie's self-possession 
leave her; for one short moment, alone, did she in- 
dulge in felicity, which she knew was not for her to 
taste; and warmly did she excite my admiration, as 
weH as my surprise, by the extraordinary tact, and 
sensible manner, in which she extricated herself from 
this very embarrassing position. Creditable was it, 
indeed, to her in every way. 

Whether she read in the countenance of Lady Con- 
stance what was passing so painfully, in her mind, or, 
by the quick perception of the female heart, the real 
state of the case presented itself to her, I know not; 
but I, remember that she looked with a penetrating 
eye upon the young lady, and then, starting forward, 
seized her hand, and placing it within that of Fitz-Er- 
nest, who, I fear, but too passively received it, said, 
in a voice trembling with emotion: " Believe me, this 
fe as I have wished — have prayed — that I might see 
you; with every hope> with every anticipation of 
happiness within your grasp. To witness the fi I icity 
of those I love, is the only joy to which I have ever 
dared to aspire. Endeavour to obtain for me, Lord 
Fitz-Ernest, the friendship of that sweet young lady, 
and you will indeed, have richly added to all 1 have 
before received in kindness from you." „ 

These words restored Fitz-Ernest's scattered senses- i 
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they were spoken with earnestness, and directed his 
attention, for the first time, towards Lady Constance; 
the remembrance of all he owed to her — his situation 
—his engagement, rushed to his mind; he turned his 
eyes upon her, and his heart smote him with the 
pang of self-reproach, when he perceived the air of 
deep dejection which had spread itself over her coun- 
tenance; and when she sorrowfully, though mildly, 
said — " Rosalie, you ask for my friendship, and you 
shall have it; but, I think that you are far richer in 
friends — in the warm attachment of others — than I, 
from whom you solicit kindness." There was a sad* 
ness, a depth of feeling, in the tone of her voice, 
which rang reproachfully upon the ear of Fitz-Er- 
nest. 

I saw how fearfully his heart was torn by con- 
tending emotions— how many varied passions were 
striving inwardly for the mastery. I felt that it was 
incumbent upon me to put an immediate end to the 
scene, and endeavoured, by mingling in the conversa- 
tion, and imperatively changing it, to come to the re- 
lief of the agitated trio. 

A gloom and restraint, however, hung over us all, 
and I breathed much more freely, when the entrance 
of some of the lively young people terminated ah in- 
terview fraught with so much discomfort to all. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The present position of Rosalie, was undoubtedly 
in all ways, much in her favour ; and even Gabrielli 
who, in the first instance had dreaded her intimacy 
with these great people, began, not only to perceive, 
but to reap the advantages which were daily arising 
from it. Her success at the Opera was so unqualified, 
that, at private concerts, her presence was now con- 

4* 
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stantly sought; and* no sum that the avaricious Italian 
could ask, was thought too exorbitant to secure the 
attendance of such a star. As a master, Gabriellr 
was more than ever coveted; for the well known pa- 
tronage of this respected and nobte family, and the 
modest deportment, added to the musical perfection 
of his pupil, very much enhanced his credit in the eyes 
ef the admiring public. 

Gabrielli now thought it prudent to remove front 
his disreputable lodgings, to some in a more conspicu- 
ous and eligible situation. This was a source of re- 
joicing to Rosalie, as the change to the airy cheerful 
apartments of their new abode, she trusted might im- 
prove the health and spirits of her still* suffering mo- 
ther. 

This poor woman lingered on with little or no 
chance of recovery. But there are positions in this 
world, which very much alleviate the pangs, and 
lighten the idea of gloom which encompasses the ex* 
pectation of death. To her the world afforded but 
few and scanty gleams of sunshine* The present 
was full of anxiety and misery, and, as she looked to- 
wards the future, all seemed dark and cheerless. 
Self-reproach was one of her sharpest stings; the 
terture of her disease could scarcely be more insup- 
portable than the agony caused by the setf-accusing 
feeling which ever presented itself to her mind. 

However, affliction had performed its blessed work 
of reformation, and, with heartfelt satisfaction, I found, 
from my almost daily conversations with her, that 
her sufferings here, were fitting her to quit this world, 
with her spirk purified and elevated beyond the things 
of this life. 

But it was natural that she should be full of solici- 
tude for her daughter. Had 1 it not been for this one 
anxious tie, racked, as she was, with torturing pain, 
totally neglected by her husband, and' knowing, too 
well, the character of the man in whose power she 
had placed her child, she would gladly have hailed 
the moment of her dissolution. But this knowledge 
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made her wish to linger, even in sorrow and anguish ; 
for with shuddering dread she thought of GabrielK 
and his sister, who, she knew too well, would not 
scruple to barter her for gold. 

Johnson had alarmed the unfortunate woman by 
rather incautiously communicating her suspicions, 
that Sir Francis Sbmerville's views were encouraged 
by^ her husband. Scarcely a day elapsed but some 
mark of his attention was shown to the family. He 
was profuse in his civilities, and presents, to Gabrielli 
and Myrtilla; and towards Rosalie, with more tact 
and delicacy, he assiduously endeavoured to evince 
his anxiety to please. Beautiful flowers were daily 
sent to her, new publications, and once did he pre- 
sume to offer her a most valuable set, of ornaments; 
but she was peremptory in her refusal, although by it 
she brought upon herself the undisguised rage of Ga- 
brieHi. 

The idea of Sir Franeis was always assimilated, in 
her mind, with that of insult and humiliation. What 
I had hinted to her upon the subject, had made even 
a deeper impression than I either expected or intend- 
ed ; and much as she was with the Belmont fami- 
ly, there was a feeling which prevented her alluding, 
in any way, to her acquaintance with the Baronet. 
As I hafce often before said, her perceptions were 
clear and- quick-sighted, and she felt that she should 
be disparaging herself in the eyes of those, from 
whom she so much coveted consideration, should they 
imagine, that under her present circumstances, she 
was even acquainted, with a man whose character 
was so littlte respected by the famiry. 

Her manner towards him, when they met, and that 
through the machinations of GabriellK frequently oc- 
curred, was cold' and repullsive, a very great contrast 
to the empressement he evinced towards her, and had 
Rosalie not been of a most peculiar temperament and 
almost, I may say, unnaturally free from vanity, it 
must have somewhat touched her*, to witness the de*- 
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voted respect, the admiring attention, which he would 
gladly have paid her. 

And truly Somerville was completely captivated — 
entangled in the snare, which he had ever so success- 
fully laid out for others. He was struggling in the 
chains, and she whom he fain would have made his 
captive,was free, and looked upon him with scorn — 
with the cold eye of distrust. All his former intrigues 
had cost him but little trouble; he had only to say he 
loved, and was but too certain to be loved in return. 
His good looks — his position in life, and ready flowing 
wealth, had been like wands of enchantment. But in 
the present case, strange to say, he saw little chance 
of success. 

This beautiful girl, with all the disadvantages of 
her situation—an Opera singer — living under the pro- 
tection of a man, who although he styled himself, by 
law, her father — was totally devoid of principle, and 
whose services might be bought. 

And then the woman Myrtilla! In any other case, 
her disreputable character might have forwarded his 
views. But notwithstanding all these obstacles, the 
young girl seemed as impenetrable — as inaccessible, 
as if she had been encircled by a band of fire. 

There was a dignity in her own demeanour, 
which alone would have distanced presumptuous 
freedom; but added to this, how powerful was the 
countenance which she received from the Belmont 
family I 

All this was very discouraging ; he was disappointed 
—provoked ; but he would not despair. No, the prize 
was well worth the struggle. Could it be possible, 
that she would long look coldly upon him! Self-ap- 
probation came to his relief. He thought with confi- 
dence upon his numerous advantages. 

Little did Sir Francis reflect, when he thus sought 
only the fulfilment of his vicious desires, that it was 

Eossible he might awake the sleeping thunder, and 
ring it down from heaven on his unexpecting head. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was at a concert given by their Majesties at the 
palace of St. James, that Sir Francis had an oppor- 
tunity of again seeing Rosalie. He was standing lean- 
ing against a wall, with his arms folded, and his eyes 
intently fixed upon the beautiful singer. 

She was sitting in the midst of a group of other pro- 
fessors. There was a distinguished look pervading 
her whole bearing which singled her out, in a most 
extraordinary manner, from the rest, and was strange- 
ly at variance with her position. 

Her dress was, as usual, simple and unostenta- 
tious. She interfered very little in its arrangement ; 
she was only scrupulous as to the colour — which was 
white. 

However, to do honour to the illustrious persons, 
before whom she was to appear, her attire consisted 
of more costly materials than she usually wore. A 
rich white satin had been chosen for her, but she had 
no other ornament but the choicest bouquet of flowers 
— the gift of Arturo. 

With flowers she was always most plentifully sup- 
plied. Her fondness for them was well known to all 
those who wished to gratify her, and her friends 
seemed to vie with each other in their anxiety to in- 
dulge this fancy. 

But she did not dare to wear any bouquet in public, 
save that provided for her by the young Italian. She 
knew that if she were to put his aside for any other, 
it would go near to break his heart. 

Indeed it seemed to be his only remaining pleasure 
—the only gleam of sunshine* that appeared to illu- 
mine for a moment, his sad countenance,, when he 
brought the flowers to her door every morning, and 
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sometimes was permitted, with his own hands, to offer 
them. 

He watched her smile when she received his gift 
— drank in with delight her every word of thanks 
— her looks of pleasure — then for a moment did his 
eyes become brilliant — his pale face glow with a 
shade of colour. 

Dear youth ! it was very interesting, but sad to watch 
that speaking countenance ; it told a tale at once of 
emotions too strong — too overpowering for his peace 
of mind. 

Gabrielli, upon whom the success of all his under- 
takings produced a degree of good humour, had be- 
come less strict in his prohibition of Arturo's visits to 
Rosalie ; and owing also in a great measure to the 
professional duly, which rendered it necessary that 
they should meet, their interviews now more frequently 
occurred. 

This would have been a real source of pleasure to 
Rosalie, for truly did she feel a sister's love towards 
Arturo ; but there was in his manner that, which some- 
what checked the demonstration of half the affection 
she felt for him. She was obliged to watch, with a 
cautious eye, to weigh every word, lest she should 
say too much or too little, so great was his sensitive- 
ness, and so nervous did she feel whilst in his pre- 
sence. 

He was looking dreadfully ill, pale, haggard, his 
eyes hollow but with a fierce suspicious glance often 
flashing from them, which it pained me to observe. 

Unfortunate young man! His love was becoming 
stronger, and the more impetuously did it burn, as 
day by day he felt that it became more and more hope- 
less ; and I saw with fear, in his manner, a kind of 
jealous tenacity, with which he watched Rosalie, his 
eyes never leaving her, but to fix themselves upon 
those who presumed to regard her with looks of peculiar 
interest. I always felt a shuddering misgiving when 
I ventured to think how all this might terminate ; and 
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what strengthened my dread, jvas the circumstance of 
the great change in his temper and bearing. 

He was in no state to endure being reasoned with. 
If I spoke to him as I used to do, he appeared impa- 
tient, and would waive me off, saying, " Leave me, 
leave me 5 I am a doomed wretch. Waste not your 
words, precious as they may be, on me." 

Rosalie, who would have done much to serve him, 
with the tenderest regard to his feelings, would not, 
for the world, have hazarded the risk of paining him, 
by substituting for his offering, any of the more 
splendid flowers which the care of those who wished- 
to please her, so amply provided ; and it was with 
mournful pleasure, which she well knew how to read, 
that he saw her decorated in these his gifts, a white 
rose perhaps vieing with the whiteness of her fair 
bosom. 

And oh ! it was ecstacy when he saw her inhale the 
sweet perfume of the blossoms she held in her hand I 
It was to him, at least, she owed that one gratifica- 
tion, and to the love-sick boy, this idea, trifling as it 
was, might claim the name of joy. 

On the evening of the concert, Arturo was also in- 
cluded amongst the performers. Indeed, he was ge- 
nerally engaged to sing with Rosalie, as their voices 
were never heard to such full perfection as when 
united. There was something peculiarly taking to the 
public in their appearance together. 

Strange to say, there was a degree of likeness be- 
tween them. There was a foreign cast in the counte- 
nance of Rosalie, her eyes and hair were so dark, 
they scarcely partook of that style so peculiar to Eng- 
lish beauty. They might easily have been taken for 
brother and sister; and this created a species of 
stage effect, which Gabrielli thought it an advantage 
to keep up. 

Arturo, as usual, took a position as near Rosalie as 
possible, in order that he might command a view of 
ner countenance, upon the contemplation of which he 
was luxuriating, with a species of feeling almost 
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amounting to happiness, when, on raising his eyes, by 
chance they encountered those of Sir Francis, feast- 
ing in the same direction. 

This sight must have been like a stroke of electri- 
city to the impetuous youth, and Rosalie who per- 
ceived the effect it produced upon him, told me that 
she was greatly alarmed when she saw the frightful 
expression which convulsed his features. She feared 
that he would dart forward and commit some terrible 
act. AH that was in her power then to do, was to 
call him to her, and by talking to him, and soothing 
him; by praising the flowers, and reverting to the sub- 
ject of their duet endeavour to alter the course of his 
ideas. But she dwelt very much upon the terror that 
his conduct had occasioned her, and asked my advice 
as to what was best to be done. She said that really 
fear, for what he might do, sometimes made her so 
nervous that she could scarcely perform her allotted 
task. 

This evening was a very triumphant one to Rosa- 
lie, and had her feelings been unmixed she might have 
left this royal abode, proud and happy. 

Most flattering, indeed, was the applause and con- 
sideration she received from all. 

Immediately on the entrance of the Belmont family 
who were the invited guests of their royal host, Lady 
Gertrude endeavoured to gain as soon as itiquette 
would permit, the nearest possible place by the or- 
chestra; and if was not long before she managed to 
draw Rosalie towards her. 

Her performance was never more perfect, for she 
was at that moment comparatively happy. She had 
a delightfril motive to excite her to excellence. Her 
reward she saw before her, in the smiles of delight of 
those she most cared to gratify; and not all the rap- 
ture with which her talent was greeted, by the nu- 
merous and august assembly, no congratulation dwelt 
upon her ear, save that of the whispered eulogiumsof 
her friends. 

However, a distinguished honour awaited hen The 
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very interesting appearance of the young singer, added 
to the splendour of her voice, had created a vivid im- 
pression on the sovereign lady, in whose presence she 
stood. 

Lady Belmont was seated by the side of the Queen, 
and watched with much satisfaction, the effect which 
her protegte had produced. 

There was a plaintive expression in Rosalie's voice, 
which went direct to the hearts of all those who lis- 
tened to her, and her Majesty was visibly affected by 
it. Certainly, the pathetic notes poured forth in such 
rich melody from one so young, so very lovely, much 
enhanced the beauty of the performance. 

When the song was ended, Lady Belmont saw her 
son Henry, who had been standing near the piano- 
forte, hanging entranced upon every note of sweetness 
which fell from her lips, approach Rosalie, and offer- 
ing her his arm, which she accepted, Jpad her to 
a seat where the Ladies de Vere made room for 
her. 

Her Majesty, who was also following with her eyes 
the movements of our heroihe, turned to the Marchion- 
ess with rather an air of surprise at the intimacy, 
which she saw existed between her family and the 
cantatrice. 

This gave Lady Belmont an opportunity of relating 
to the Queen, every detail concerning Rosalie, and she 
briefly sketched her story. No heart was ever more 
alive to generous feelings than that of the gracious 
sovereign, who kindly listened to the simple history. 
When it was finished, she indicated to Lady Belmont* 
her desire that the young singer might be presented to 
her. 

Lady Belmont instantly obeyed. She felt both pride 
and pleasure in the office, for she knew how deserving 
was her young friend of this flattering notice. She, 
at once, thought it might have a salutary effect, upon 
the wounded spirits of the susceptible girl. 

It may be well imagined, that poor Rosalie's heart 
beat high, with nervous trepidation, as she was led 
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forward to such an august presence. Notice from so 
exMted a quarter, must in any way have been flatter- 
ing, but how much more so, when it came from one 
whose domestic virtues, and strict notions of female 
propriety, were so well known and appreciated, 
amongst her admiring subjects. 

Every eye was upon the young girl, as she was thus 
conspicuously favoured; and I was told, by her anx- 
ious friends, who watched *wifh painful' solicitude, 
a scene so full of interest, that never had Rosalie ap- 

E eared more attractive. Although evidently overcome 
y the unexpected honour, her gracefulness never for 
a moment forsook her, whilst she received, with hum- 
ble gratitude, the flattering and kind commendations 
of the Queen. 

There was no servility in her demeanour; her man- 
ner was exactly what it ought to have been ; and 
whilst she bent low, to receive the salutation of the 
gracious lady, who thus condescended to address her, 
it was plain to perceive, that her homage came di- 
rectly from the heart. 

Many were the admiring glances directed towards 
the favoured Rosalie, and many a heart was" enlisted 
in her cause. But there was one who witnessed the 
scene, on whom it made a most powerful change — a 
complete reaction of feeling. 

Sir Francis Somerville's ideas at once seemed to 
take a very different current, and starting from the 
almost motionless position, in which he had so long 
remained, his eyes however, following every move- 
ment of Rosalie, he exclaimed inaudibly, " By all that 
is sacred — I will marry that girl. That will be the 
only chance I shall ever have of possessing her," and 
as he glanced round the splendid and aristocratic cir- 
cle, where could he see one who — at least looked — 
more high bred — more patrician: and where could be 
find greater beauty — grace and even dignity. What 
an appendage she would be to all his splendour; and 
he felt almost surprised, that the idea had never struck 
him before. 
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With these thoughts fresh, though strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind, he immediately made his way 
to that part of the room, where the ladies de Vere 
were standing, almost surrounding Rosalie. He en- 
tered directly into conversation with them, occasion- 
ally addressing our heroine, with the most respectful 
Reference. He never left the party again during the 
evening, although, when he first joined them, he did 
not feel quite certain, that his presence was peculiarly 
acceptable. 

The young ladies accosted him with good breeding, 
and that ease which their near relationship warranted, 
but it was evident, that they had not been upon terms 
of great intimacy with him ; however, no one knew 
how to make use of the arts of fascination, more 
completely than Sir Francis. With the advantage of 
the handsomest of faces — manners polished and re- 
fined — thoroughly* versed in all the biensSances of the 
high society in which he lived, he had the power of 
leading captive, the imagination of all those whom he 
wished to enthral. 

The Ladies de Vere remembered having heard 
their parents mention him, in terms of disapprobation; 
they .had a vague idea, that there was something 
wrong about him, but still, " the voice of the charm- 
er" sounded pleasantly in their ears, the recollection of 
what they had heard passed away, and the young 
party at length threw off restraint, and chatted 
gaily with their cousin ; while Rosalie, reassured by 
their example, soon found herself softening, both in 
manner and feelings, towards the fascinating Baronet. 
Her heart, though one of a peculiar nature, was still 
that of a young and beautiful woman; and though its 
every avenue was guarded against love, yet it would 
be unnatural, to suppose that she was totally unsus- 
ceptible of that most insinuating of feelings — gratified 
self-approval. Perhaps this evening, the proud and 
distinguished notice she had received, fanned into life 
a spark of this emotion; certain it was, that under the 
protecting eye of hejr friends, she allowed — in a d^ 
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gree, the respectful* and marked attentions of the 
admiring Baronet; — at least she did not repulse- them, 
as she bad hitherto done, with that cold demeanour 
which had so completely daunted and distanced him. 

Sir Francis was so charmed, his spirits so raised 
by this delightful change, that he neither observed, 
nor had he done so, would he have heeded, the re- 
served manner of the young Lord Henry, upon whose 
mind dwelt a most vivid, and disagreeable impression, 
of the impertinent conversation commenced by Tem- 
pleton, in which Rosalie's name had been handled so 
disrespectfully. He could scarcely restrain his feel- 
ings of anger, as he saw this modest retiring girl, thus 
sought by one who had thought of her, under the most 
degrading circumstances. And Henry listened, with 
a degree of suspicion, to every word that was ad* 
dressed to her. 

Sir Francis had promised to himself, at least, the 
gratification of handing her into the carriage, when 
she was about to depart; but Lord Henry forestalled 
him, and it was with no very amicable feeling, that 
he saw his young cousin, whom he had until that very 
evening, regarded merely in the light of a boy, assume 
the character of a most favoured cavalier to the beau- 
tiful singer; and he could have gnashed his teeth with 
impotent rage, when he perceived the smile of con- 
fiding love, which she cast upon " the beardless boy !" 
whom now — and it was with a pang of disgust, that 
the idea shot across his imagination — he almost con- 
sidered in the light of a rival; and then did he impa- 
tiently scan with jealous eye, the handsome form of 
this — as he styled him — presumptuous youth. He 
would have been well satisfied, had he known the na- 
ture of the feelings, which inclined Rosalie to look 
upon him as she did ; and perhaps Henry might have 
been mortified, if he could have seen into her heart, 
and there discovered that she loved him fondly — as. 
the dear playmate of her youth — as the naughty mis^ 
chievous Henry, now grown, good, and kind; but ifc 
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was a love not at all likely to injure the cause of Sir 
Francis — had she been predisposed to favour it. 

However, this last disappointment was very pro- 
voking, to the spirit of the spoilt man of indulgence; 
it was in no very amiable frame of mind, that he re- 
turned to his home, and as he threw himself upon a 
sofa, to ponder over the events of the past evening, he 
felt discomposed and baffled. Even the scheme he 
had formed, so honourable — so praiseworthy seemed 
beset with difficulties. 

" How coldly she looked upon me !" — he thought, 
tc when contrasted with her manner, towards that ab- 
surd forward puppy of a boy. Upon my word," he 
continued working himself into a rage, " she does give 
herself airs — cursed airs, and what is she after all, or 
what would she be, had she not been taken up so in- 
judiciously by those priggish Belmonts. She ought to 
glory in my attentions. I wish I could divest myself 
of the impression she has made upon me — I who nave 
all the world before me, from which I can pick and 
choose. — But it's of no use," he cried starting up, and 
traversing with hasty steps the apartment, " there is 
a fate in every thing, I truly believe ; and until she is 
mine, strive as I may, I can never shake off the tram- 
mels which she has Laid upon me. By Jove, it's ex- 
traordinary — incomprehensible; there is something in 
the light of those large liquid eyes which seems ever 
to flash upon my mind ; by day — by night her image 
is before me. I am an altered man; — every other 
pursuit, and pleasure appears to pall upon me;" and 
in truth the captivation of his senses had taken so 
strong a bold on the imagination of Sir Francis, that 
he felt his future destiny was fixed— irrevocable. 

But how to proceed in his plans? — This was a ques- 
tion that startled and perplexed him. From the Bel- 
monts he was certain he should meet with no encour- 
agement, for he was aware that he wa» regarded with 
little favour by them, and vainly had he sought her 
at the house of Gabriellu 

It was strange — pasMng strange — that a girl, so* 
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situated, should be so unapproachable, either By fttfr 
or foul means. But, so it was; and Sir Francis 
sighed for some friend in whom he could confide. It 
was an affair of such delicacy — such importance ! 

" That fool Templeton, was useful as a listener, 
and would have done any thing, dirty or clean, to 
serve me ; but lately, since he has become so lit with 
that Fanny, I am almost afraid to trust him; however,, 
he's a useful beast, and I have been so long accus- 
tomed to him that I feel rather at a loss without him.. 
I sent him off the other day in dudgeon, but I'll go, 
and it will not be very difficult to make my peace 
with him;" and, so saying, although the night was 
already far spent, the Baronet sallied forth; mounting 
his cab, he soon found himself at Crockford's, where 
he felt certain of encountering his faithful toady, and, 
instinctively directed his steps to the very spot where 
he knew Augustus would be revelling. There he 
was, in the smartest of waistcoats, his face redolent 
with the smiles created by the satisfaction, which the* 
sight of the well-plenished tables afforded him. 

He had already eaten a most copious supper, but 
could not prevail upon himself to take a final leave of 
all the good things, and was amusing himself by 
snatching a few farewell pickings. He was just ia 
the act of putting the last plover's egg that remained 
in the dish into his mouth, when he received the 
well-known, but unexpected slap on the back from 
Sir Francis* 

It almost ejected the egg from his mouth, but too- 
charmed was he to receive it, for, from his knowledge 
ef his patron's ways,, he knew that it indicated, as* 
plainly as words could have expressed, that he was 
m a good humour with him again, and Templeton was, 
in an ecstasy of delight.. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Mr recollection of many events concerned with my 
Rosalie's history, and the order in which they occur- 
ed, has been materially aided by a diary, in which 
she noted down much of each passing day. Itjias 
since come into my possession, and has ever been to 
me a precious memento of her innate purity. It is 
the sweetest, most touching document ever placed in * 
the hand of man ; and, when memory recalls the mo- 
ment that it was consigned into* my keeping, tears of 
deep, heart-stirring regret, flow from the old eyes, 
whose fondest task it is, to trace lines, where a soul 
so pure, so beautiful, has spoken. 

It is one of my earliest lessons, the necessity of re- 
cording something of each succeeding day; and I al- 
ways endeavoured to make her consider, that the 
twenty-four hours, as they elapsed, were a deposit — a 
sacred trust from the hands of the Almighty, not to 
be passed without comment, or to be suffered merely 
to rest like a vision on the mind. 

The poet moralist tells us we " take no note of time 
but from its loss." But it should not be thus — the 
fleeting.hours — the actual moment of existence should 
be marked — and the question asked— is this moment 
— this hour spent according to the dictates of our con- 
science? It is a trying question — it is one- almost cer- 
tain of meeting with the neglect observed towards too 
many of our duties. To obviate this omission — to 
supply the monitor which a mispent hour, a wasted 
day calls for, the daily memoranda axe excellent and 
effective. They stand like land marks in our past 
pilgrimage, and warn us of the stumblings and the* 
wanderings, which may attend us in oar onward 
eourse* Poor Rosalie! How arduously did she en- 
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deavour to fulfil the lessons of her youth, and hovr 
touchingly is my name mentioned, my pardon, as it 
were invoked, when those intervals have occurred, 
during the course of her short and troubled life* which 
she felt as a slight to the instructions of her fond and 
anxious mentor. 

One of these breaks in her journal occurs imme- 
diately after her first meeting with Lord Fitz-Ernest 
at Belmont House. After die lapse of a week sne 
thus recommences : 

Saturday, May 3d. " Eight days, and no note made 
of one thought — one act, one word, heard and ap- 
proved! Alas! alas! what can I write? There is 
but one thought burning at my heart, one word ; one 
name, alone echoes in my ear; Fitz-Ernest! and there- 
is guilt in that thought; it must be torn from my 
heart, as an unholy thing. He to whom my young 
affections clung; to whom* my every childish hope; my 
more matured aspirations turned; he, the good; the 
just; the beautiful, must be avoided; turned coldly 
from ; forgotten. F&rgotten ! never, never, the plague- 
spot is here ; here will it be open when the chill of 
death creeps over the bosom it destroys." 

This passage was crossed thickly over, as if to 
. erase the written evidence of the love which con- 
sumed her. And then, after some days' cessation, . 
her journal thus again continues : 

" To you> my more than father, I would offer some- 
palliation of feelings which, a4though they cannot be 
justified under present circumstances, surely admit of 
extenuation. It is my hope, that until the last hour 
of this sad and wearisome life they may 1>e kept se- 
cret ; and that in ignorance of the blighted affection 
which hurries me to an early grave, you will merely 
attribute- to the many trials of my troubled existence, 
the death which even now seems too tardy to my wearjr 
heart. But then you will know all — nor do I wish it 
otherwise ; even now, I would address you on the sub- 
ject, did I not fear to pain the benevolent heart which 
watches so narrowly over all that concerns my happi- 
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ness. However, these lines will one day meet yoar 
eyes ; you will then learn that your grateful Rosalie 
has had but one concealment from her friend ; a con* 
cealment that was meant rather to soften the asperity 
of your regret, than to hide her fault From unto* 
ward circumstances, the affections of my nature were 
all limited ; but strengthened by that limitation ; you, 
dear Mr. Leslie first taught my young heart to throb 
with that best joy ; the love of one's fellow creatures. 
Prom you, 1 learnt to love many others ; but oh ! 
none so dearly as one, whose character, even in those 
young days, seemed to realize all my ideas of fabled 
and imaginary perfection. What a tender worship 
rises from the youthful soul towards those whose 
kindness calls forth its affections ; whose excellence 
commands its esteem ! It was thus even as a child ; 
a once forgotten and neglected child, I learnt to idolize 
Fitz-Ernest. 

" It was strange, that even at this period, when my 
love for you, dear Mr. Leslie; and for all the Bel- 
mont family, formed the one unvarying theme of all 
the babblings of my happy heart, the sentiments in- 
spired by that noble ; that surpassing being* should be 
kept unrevealed in my bosom, felt, unspoken of, 
known, but scarcely thought upon, without timidity, 
and a sensation of awe, and shrinking. You, my 
friend, dropped the seeds of taste, and refinement into 
my mind; both taught me to love Fit?*Ernest; you 
gave me acute perceptions— enlightened aspirations $ 
the result was the better understanding of all his ex- 
cellence. Such was the early stage of this fair 
dream of love ; it became modulated, but unchanged, 
by passing events. And when torn from all I loved, 
enduring the rude intercourse of professional life — the 
rough reproof of vulgar tyranny — the insolence of 
authorized profligacy — then, even then, this senti* 
ment, perhaps it may be called, this passion, was to 
me the loadstone of hope, the panoply which shielded 
my heart, from feeling as bitterly as I should have 
otherwise done,, the accumulated evils surrounding 
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me. It bore my soul above the misfortune which, but 
for that, must have been insupportable. But think 
not that it was by happiness the shafts of misery 
were blunted. It was not so, living as it were, in 
another sphere, withdrawing in thought from the cir- 
cle where I was only the speculation of avarice, not 
an object of affection, desolate and unconnected, I 
existed but for a sentiment which was even then con- 
suming me ; and flying back in memory, to pass days 
Of happiness, I experienced with every possible ag- 
gravation, that of which Dante so eloquently speaks, 
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Che ricordarsi del tempo fetice 
Nella miseria/ 

" Alas I for the poor ill-fated Rosalie !* There was 
still greater misery in store. I came to England, all 
the enthusiastic picturings of a fond, an ardent heart 
were realized. Fitz-Ernest was worthy the idolatry 
which made every feeling of my soul his own. And — 
and oh ! merciful power which teaches us to bear 
without repining the ills of earth and mortality, for- 
give the despair which has given the last wound to 
my tortured heart — I have seen her, seen the happy, 
the lovely one, whose sole duty henceforth is to love, 
to cherish him, whom only to see without self-re- 
proach would form a world of happiness ; now all is 
closed. She is worthy of him ; he will love — adore 
her; they may, they must be happy: I pray for it,. 
1-^' oh death acceptable is thy sentence, tohim whose 
strength fails him— to him that despaireth !' 

" Yes, yes, whether looked at, with the bright and 
fancy-tinged glance of enthusiastic and smiling hope, 
or with the calm blessed faith of the christian, death 
must seem a friend who, amidst the anguish of earth- 
ly sufferings, hovers near to snatch us to its friendly 
bosom, when the pressure of life is no longer sup- 
portable, when existence becomes too heavy a burden 
for the wretch whose last faint hope has set in dark 
despair. 
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• Death is the crown of life : 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain; 
Were death denied, to live, would not be life ; 
Were death denied, e'en fools would wish to die. 
Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we reign ! 
Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies* 
Where blooming Eden withers in our sight ; 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 
This king of terror is the prince of peace. 
When shall I die to vanity, pair>, death ? 
When shall I die ? when shall I live far ever?' " 

After this entry in her journal, there is again a ces- 
sation for some days ; and it is then resumed with a 
calmness — a degree of rational reflection, which 
showed how great had been the struggle within. The 
events of each day were all noted down — all to whom 
she had spoken— all she had seen; the names of Fitz- 
Ernest, and his fiancee appearing amongst the rest 
There was in her words, so mfbh purity of heart, with 
the glow of imagination — so much sweetness and digni- 
ty of idea, with the one deep feeling which impercepti- 
bly to the poor heart-stricken girl, peeped forth in many 
passages, that I now linger with a pleased, though poi- 
gnant sorrow, over these revealings of her gentle na- 
ture. "Oh ! rose of May — oh ! flower too soon faded 1" 

Her beauty and external graces were at that time 
receiving the most fervent homage, from a crowded 
and refined metropolis — and even then there were 
lines expressing such winning modesty — such an hum- 
ble opinion of her own merits — such indifference to 
the suffrage of admiring crowds, with so deep a sen- 
sibility to the affection of the Belmont family ; that I 
marvel at the thousand perfections of this young crea- 
ture, who combined in her own person, all the ma- 
tured talents of an Armida — a Corinna, with the 
simplicity — the single-heartedness — the purity of a 
Pamela. 

There was one thing peculiar in the journal of Ro- 
salie ; the evident interest taken in Lady Constance 
Delaval, and that too while her own feelings, for her 
affianced husband, were sinking her very soul in 
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sadness and despair. She elaborately dwelt on every 
virtue— every charm of the noble lady. Every dis-. 
position of her nature, which the loving tact of Ro- 
salie taught her was of a kind to be grateful to the 
heart of Fitz-Ernest, was hailed with a pensive glad- n 
ness. And there were words which, while they be- 
trayed her own consciousness of the power she might 
herself possess., had fate placed her in the same grade 
of society with the young Lord, of forming and en- 
suring his every earthly happiness — showed also that 
she had made a virtual resignation of every hope— a 
high-minded resolve of burying, in the very depths of 
her aching heart, a feeling which the instinct of love 
told her, need only be unveiled to call forth the mani- 
festations of the most fervent attachment from Fitz- 
Ernest. But the journal of Rosalie was not wanting 
to convince me of the personal virtue — the intellec- 
tual purity, with which Wk\e shrank from all that might 
fan that devouring flame, which seemed on the point 
of bursting forth, in devastating ardour, from the 
bosom of Fitz-Ernest. Before its pages met my 
eyes, her every action convinced me, that she left no 
means untried to lead his fealty back to the gentle 
being from whom it seemed but too disposed to 
wander, — to check the least evidence of sensibili- 
ty or emotion which she herself might have called 
forth. 

Even her affection for the little Algernon — his own 
pet brother, was dissembled in his presence. Her dis- 
taste for the life of publicity and — as she conceived — 
degradation that she was leading, was never touched 
upon. Before Fitz-Ernest, she spoke of it as a thing 
of course, that one in lowly circumstances should la- 
bour for her bread ; and when any eulogium was ut- 
tered — any compliment passed on the enchantments 
her perfect acting — her syren voice threw over the 
minds, of her auditors, she would faintly smile, saying 
— were air as weU acquainted as she was with the 
tricks of the Italian Conservatoire, they would learn, 
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that, what appeared genius was purely study, and as 
it were mechanical. 

Rosalie was, in this instance, insincere; and for the 
laudable purpose of depreciating talents, which she 
felt placed her, in too seductive a light both to Fitz- 
Ernest and the impetuous Henry, did flagrant injus- 
tice to her surpassing and native genius. My firm 
belief will ever be, that the extraordinary powers of 
harmony, with which she was gifted, were by no 
means unknown or unappreciated by her, and that 
had she been placed in a different sphere of life, her 
vocal talent would have been to her, one affording 
most exquisite and unalloyed delight. 

Brought by this talent into scenes and society, from 
which her whole being shrank, it might have been 
thought, that the exercise of so fatal a power was re- 
pugnant to her feelings* But it was not thus. There 
was in her nature — what one could almost fancy le 
besoin de chanter, and from that gush of melody from 
her youthful lips, which first drew my attention to her 
at the white cottage, to those exquisite torrents of 
execution and pathos, which used to thrill to the very 
soul all that dense crowd, which the lovely cantatrice 
drew nightly to the Opera, I have always observed 
there was an expression of enjoyment — of seraphic 
contentment in her countenance, which told that her 
poor bruised heart, at least in this gift of her exqui- 
site talent, had gratification and delight. 

At private concerts, her beautiful and eloquent 
features were always more marked with this irradia- 
tion, than when she sang on the Opera stage. The 
contact with mockery, and scenic effects, grated 
harshly on the fine simplicity of her feelings; but in the 
concert- room, surrounded only by select society, 
. meeting the 'urbanity, with which talent is usually 
cherished, in this country, her heart, as it were, ex- 
panded, and she forgot for the moment, that she was 
the hired amusement of the evening; forgot that the 
brilliant scene, in which she moved, was in a few 
short hours to be succeeded by the discomforts of a 
vol. n. — 6 
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home, where profligacy, vulgarity, and tyranny, com- 
bined to wound the gentie bosom, whose only refuge 
there, was in the apartment of her suffering mother. 

At the concert at St. James's, perhaps, Rosalie 
tasted more the pleasure offered by a brilliant, and au- 
gust assembly, the interchange of kind words with 
kind friends, the approbation her splendid powers 
called forth, than she had ever done before. Her no- 
tice of this evening in her Diary confirms this idea; 
and in the gleam of light-heartedness which her de- 
scription betrays; and her mention of Sir Francis 
Somerville ! 

" In spite of the half warning, half injunction of 
my dear Mr. Leslie, on the subject of Sir Francis 
Somerville, I am still sensible of an infant prejudice 
> in his favour. It marked the first period of our ac- 
quaintance, and would surely ripen into muturity, did 
I not momentarily dread the betrayal of some failing, 
some error which must exist; or surely one so just, 
so charitable, as my kind friend would not nave 
spoken of him. harshly, and with strict, though vague 
censure. He may have failings; who has not? but I 
must believe they are of that description, which 
should meet with indulgence; because they can nei- 
ther originate in narrow principles, or an ungenerous 
mind. 

"Early initiated into some of the pleasures of re- 
fined and elegant intercourse, I am vain enough to 
believe that it has taught me to distinguish the intel- 
ligent, the high-minded, from amidst the ignorance, 
the vapidity, the self-sufficiency of those mechanical 
beings, who form, I am induced to believe, the majo- 
rity of society. 

" THTs power of discrimination is not wholly a gift 
to be prized. It divests half those I meet, of the at- 
tractive gloss they bear in society, afid detects too 
frequently the pebble, where one would hope to find,the 
diamond. But it is not thus with Sir Francis Somer- 
ville. Interesting without the affectation of sentiment, 
instructive in matters of science and virtu, without 
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the ostentatious display of superior acquirement, frank 
and lively in his manners, without the roughness 
which would repulse, the levity which might bid one 
shrink ; he unites in his person the charm of high- 
breeding, with warmth and apparent kindness of 
heart. 

" Mr. Leslie surely must have looked with an eye 
of prejudice on one so formed to claim his suffrage; 
I must talk with this dear kind friend, whose affec- 
tions make tyim suspicious of all who approach me. 
And yet, after all, am I certain the pleasure I feel in 
his society and attention, does not proceed from his 
consanguinity with one, whom he resembles, but to 
whom he is still as far inferior in radience and at- 
traction, as the halo of the moon it surrounds I 

" Ah ! yes it may be so. It is not the amiable en- 
lightened man I see, but the cousin of Fitz-Ernest. 
How near to him in kindred ! how like in tone of 
voice, in figure ! 

" How completely too he appreciates all the ex- 
cellence, all the superiority of the Belmont family ; 
and since he has found that I can enter into the feel- 
ings of affection which appears to influence him, how 
eloquently he discusses all the different merits and at- 
tractions, of each member of that dear circle. This too 
with a warmth, an animation which though I can 
scarcely be ignorant that the subject is chosen in a 
measure from the desir de plaire which actuates the 
man of the world, still shows his heart participates in 
the warmth of his expression." 

Poor, poor Rosalie ! while thus pourtraying with 
naivete her detection of the refined coquetry of the 
Baronet, which enabled him thus to discover the one 
deep interest of her heart, and to make it a means of 
attraction, how completely does she betray, the se- 
ductive powers of a being, who, Proteus-like, could 
assume any form to gain his purpose. I think these 
are the last lines in which any thing of satisfaction, 
unconnected with the idea of death, appears in the 
Diary of Rosalie. And in their calmness, the sang- 
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froid with which she relates the particulars of that 
evening, the notice of the Queen, the public conde- 
scension of the Belmont family, how different is it to 
that burst of eloquence, with which she describes the 
transport of her feelings, on recognising Fitz-Ernest 
the night of her first appearance at the Opera. 

Poor tender Rosalie! I will not betray those out- 
pourings of thine ardent heart ; but on learning from 
them now fervent the love, the devotion which de- 
stroyed thee, may we not dwell with admiration on 
that forbearance, I may say, that magnanimity, which 
bade thee bury in thy breast a secret, whose discovery 
might have acted so fatally for the happiness of those 
dear to thee! She thus concludes the passage in her 
journal, 

" Thus it is true from the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours — yea minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 
Which through the dreary gloom of time o'erpast 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they arc,"— 

A passage in this interesting Diary instructed me of 
a circumstance, of which I had before been ignorant, 
and that was the preliminaries of an engagement 
for Rosalie, with the manager of the Italian Opera at 
Paris. 

It seems, she resisted this at first; her very soul 
sickening at the idea of leading her present life of 
trial and publicity, in a corrupt and depraved city, un- 
sustained by one of the circumstances, which alone 
made her present griefs supportable. It interfered too 
with one of her most secret, yet ardently desired 
plans, for the future. 

It appeared that her mind was directed to, and 
rested on the strange hope of dying at Fairbourne. 
She believed she had strength to sustain her present 
engagement, and buoyed herself up with the vain ex- 

Eectation, that Gabrielli- would content himself with 
er London season, and suffer her to rest in retirement 
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until the period of her resuming her place on the Opera 
stage: she dwelt fondly on the idea of some months 9 
quiet, and then sinking into her grave beneath the old 
yew tree, before she was again called to the hateful 
metier, which the avaricious craving of her tyrant fa- 
ther-in-law, had chalked out for her. 

Seeing her agonizing apprehensions of an engage* 
ment with the Parisian Dirccteur, I could gather from 
her words, that Gabrielli had rather waived the mat- 
ter, fearing the results of agitation; on a frame evi- 
dently becoming more fragile each succeeding week. 

This temporizing had rather soothed the chafed 
spirit of the unhappy girl; but still there was a deeper 
tone of despondency, visible in the succeeding pages 
of her journal. 

The incident had shown her that a protracted life 
could produce no joy — no amelioration of her sad 
condition. Like the wretched galerian, she was linked 
by gallingchains to the labour from which her heart re- 
volted. There was no one ray of ' hope, to brighten 
the dreary perspective before her; can we wonder then* 
that like the poor captive at the oar, she looked to 
death alone, as the blessed power which should eman- 
cipate her. 

But even here, there was disquietude. Taught by 
her own pure reason — by holy lessons of former days* 
to feel that death was not alone to be looked to as the 
liberator from earthly misery; nor to be met with a 
heart clinging to earthly objects, beating with the fer- 
vour of earthly feelings; she was aware there was still 
much left far her tado, ere she could experience/within 
her, the purified spirit which could alone render her 
meet for the blessed rest she sought. How exquisitely 
her plaints are poured forth in the lines I transcribe* 
Who can read, and not weep with the fainting hear| 
which dictated them?— 

" Hear, Father ! hear and aid ! 
Jf I have loved too well — if I have shed, 
In my vain fondness, o'er a mortal head, 

Gifts, on thy shrine, my God, more fitly lai^J 

a* 
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If I have sought to live, 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 

Thou, that art love ! oh ! pity, and forgive me ! 

Chasten'd, and schooled, at last, 
No more, no more, my struggling spirit burns, 
But, fixed on Thee, from that vain worship tarns. - 

What have I said ? — the deep dream is not past : 

Yet, hear ! — if still I love, 
Oh ! still too fondly-*~if, for ever seen, 
An earthly image comes my soul between 

And thy calm glory ! Father ! throned above ; 

If still a voice is near, 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to control,) 
An earthly voice, disquieting my soul 

With its deep music, too intensely dear ; 

Oh, Father ! draw to Thee 
My lost affections back ! The dreaming eyes. 
Clear from their mist; sustain the heart that dies ; 

Give the worn soul, once more, its pinions free J 

I must love on !— Oh, God ! 
' This bosom must love on ! but, let thy breath, 

Touch, and make pure, the flame that knows not death; 

Bearing it up to heaven, love's own abode !" 

Thus spoke — thus prayed my poor suffering child 
but I fear the feeling which she besought might be 
banished from her bosom, caused the last sigh — the 
last flutter of the warm, affectionate heart of Itoealie. 

To borrow the eloquent expressions of a talented 
poetess, when thinking of Fitz-Ernest and the beauti- 
ful cantatfiQe, how truly can I say — 

"Man 
Love's on, till hope be dead, then love dies too ; 
'Tis only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope's cold urn, and, in that funeral nest,. 
Broods o'er her lovej* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

This was a very anxious, period of my existence. 
I never awoke in the morning, without a sensation of 
weight and discomfort upon my spirits. Through all 
the course of my long life, I had lived so entirely for 
others — human nature had been to me such a com- 

[)lete study — that I had learned to read, in a verypecu- 
iar manner, what was passing in the minds of others. 

To a casual observer* every thing might have ap- 
peared to be going on prosperously at that present mo- 
ment. My especial care and protegie, was pursuing a 
career of uninterrupted, and almost unprecedented 
success. 

Nothing could exceed the sensation she created ; it 
amounted to a complete furor y and many may -well re- 
member the intensity of interest her brief and brilliant 
appearance excited. The notice, so liberally bestowed 
upon her by Majesty itself, not a little exalted her in 
the eyes of the admiring world; but all must have 
been unanimous in allowing, that her own merits re- 
quired no other aid, to enhance her perfections ; and* 
perhaps, none that she possessed was more attractive, 
than that innate modesty of deportment which cast* 
as it were, a veil over her, and appeared to chasten* 
although it concealed not any of her loveliness. 

Even in these days of her triumph, 1 often looked 
at her with uncertain pleasure. " Is not this all too 
bright to last?" I thought, as I saw her now, m so al- 
tered a mood. She was very different from what she 
had been; then she was ever sad, dejected, but gen- 
tleness itself. 

It seemed to me unnatural* the sort of wild gaiety 
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and excitability, which she evinced in her present state 
of spirits. She appeared as if she were always en- 
deavouring to wind herself up. The glance of her 
eye was bright, but restless, and her cheeks were al- 
most always flushed ; I observed too that she was 
thinner than ever, and coughed frequently. 

Poor Rosalie ! Could her inmost thoughts, at this 
period, have been fathomed, one misfit have found, 
that in the midst of the smiling scenes before her, there 
was one small spot of desolation, on which her eye 
continually rested ; and which turned all the rest of 
'the cheerful landscape to gloom. 

The struggles she made — the energy with which 
she combated the sole absorbing feeling of her heart, 
which she so long had nurtured and cherished, as her 
only treasure, was, indeed, a noble and most beautiful 
proof of her strict sense of what was right. 

But there are some frames not calculated by nature 
to endure, without injury, such violent efforts. By 
thus struggling, although her mind was unconquered, 
hr vital energies were undermined. 

Her strong principle — her sense of what was due 
to herself and to her noble friends — made her feel that 
she would rather die, than allow one vestige of a sen- 
timent to remain, which her reason pointed out, as 
not only hopeless, but also partook of guiltiness to en- 
courage. 

This victory over herseff was, indeed, dearly 
bought; her heart, alone, knew the torture she did 
not spare to inflict; and, with her own hands, fain, 
would she have torn out the shaft that had so deep- 
ly wounded her, although, by this act, she knew that 
it would leave that heart desolate, bleeding, almost 
lifeless. 

But Rosalie was not the only one, in whom I could 
read a tale of inward suffering: indeed, it appeared to 
me, that there were many of my young friend* who 
were under the influence oY depression of spirits, though 
each endeavoured to act a part, in order to conceal it. 
But their smiles were like the deceitful gleams of ra- 
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diance, which are oftimes the precursors of a storm 
— a dazzling flash of brightness, soon to be obscured 
by tears, 

I saw that Fitz-Ernest evidently endeavoured to 
avoid meeting Rosalie at Belmont House t at this I 
should have much rejoiced, and was about to give 
my young friend, in my own mind, the highest 
praise for this self-denying conduct; but, I disco- 
vered, to my sorrow, that he took every other op- 
portunity of, at least, satiating his eyes, by gazing 
upon her. 

He never missed an Opera-; and I found that no re- 
hearsal took place without his being there. He fan- 
cied that his presence was unobserved ; and the secre- 
cy with which his actions were conducted, convinced 
me more than ever of the great foundation I had for 
my fears. 

Deeply did I feel for the conflict which I knew was 
raging in his mind; and, gladly, would I have had 
him relieve his overcharged feelings, by confi Jin to 
me his perplexities. Then, I would have advised — 
would have besought him to fly from the present 
danger — to endeavour, by absence from the fasci- 
nating influence which now enthralled his better rea- 
son, to seek for that peace which his present course 
was destroying. 

" But it was not so to be. I dared not intrude my 
advice at that moment. I saw that it was not the 
time to interfere. How true it is, that when the disor- 
ders of the mind arrive at their height, they are, of 
all miseries, the most difficult to endure ! 

Fitz-Ernest knew too well that his conduct was 
weak — inconsistent, to use the mildest terms in de- 
signating it ; but he had not the energy to cast off the 
darling passion ; he rather pressed it to his heart ; he 
yielded to the impulse, merely because he would not re- 
sist it. Reason remonstrated — conscience endeavoured 
to check him, but all in vain. 

Many a time have I seen him, when he fancied 
himself unperceived, looking upon our unconscious 
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heroine, with such profound love and admiration, that 
whilst at the same time, I condemned — I pitied him ; 
for there was so despairing an expression in his coun- 
tenance, that it made my heart sink within me, and I 
was dreadfully puzzled how to act. 

Ought I not at once to acquaint Lord and Lady 
Belmont with my fears? I temporized the matter. 
Perhaps this was blameable, but I felt it would be such 
a complete annihilation to all Rosalie's present com- 
fort, that I could not bring myself to do what I 
"knew would destroy the apparent calm that she was 
enjoying. 

And Lady Constance — 1 could not fail to be anx- 
ious on her account. I thought she looked pale and 
ill ; but I heard nothing to give me any idea that the 
marriage was not still en train. Her conduct was 
very delightful towards Rosalie. It was evident that 
she, in common with others, was much attracted by 
her, and the notice she bestowed upon her, appeared 
to me extraordinary, and magnanimous, as well as the 
attention and kindness she evinced in every way* 
Why was all this? — It is difficult to fathom the myste- 
ry of a woman's heart. 

I have seen her, with her eyes fixed upon her beau- 
tiful rival, with an expression which went to my heart; 
it said as plainly as words could have done, " No 
wonder he admires her, and sees at once her great su- 
periority to myself. ,, 

But this feeling did not seem to produce in her the 
effect it might have had on others. There was none 
of the wormwood of jealousy mingled, only gentle 
sorrow, which exhibited itself in the tearful eye, and 
the mournful cast of her countenance. 

But there was a charm in her gentleness, and in 
the noble conduct she pursued, which wrought much 
morejbeneficial effects to herself and others, than had 
she given way to impatience, or what might have al- 
most been deemed natural under her circumstances — 
evinced dislike, and unwillingness, to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Rosalie. 
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It created a feeling in Rosalie's heart which almost 
amounted to enthusiasm. Her own exalted mind at 
once was enlisted warmly and devotedly, to this kin- 
dred soul of excellence; her gratitude became ex- 
treme, her admiration unbounded ; and these senti- 
ments soothed and consoled her, and gave a bias to 
her ideas, which was most healthy and supporting. 

She had now a motive for relinquishing her che- 
rished feeling, and when she remembered in whose fa- 
vour she resigned it, she hoped, and fervently prayed, 
that she might in time, tutor her heart to beat with 
calmer emotions. For would there not be happiness 
in store for him? and for herself — such an idea as hap- 
piness had never entered into her calculation. 

Should she live to see Fitz-Ernest united to Con- 
stance, then would every thing for her in this world 
be ended. Her presumptuous thoughts, her hopes, 
her fears, must then be hushed for ever, and her next 
idea was, that it might please Heaven that she should 
die. 

Indeed, in this last feeling she had long indulged. 
The hope of an early death seemed to bound her every 
view for the future, and by continually dwelling on 
the theme, her mind did become heavenly, much more 
fit for that world of purity, than this mortal chequered 
state. 

It always appeared to me, that she walked through 
this world without belonging to it. She was like no 
other being I ever met. 'Tis not my exaggerating 
love that thus surrounds my sweet heroine with so 
many perfections. There are many who saw her, 
who will support me in all that I say, and will con- 
fess that the picture is not overdrawn; and even those 
who did not know her intimately, must dwell upon 
the remembrance of the fair girl with a degree of 
mournful admiration. Her appearance in the world 
might be likened to that of a brilliant meteor, too 
dazzling, too beautiful to last. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I must retrace my steps, and return to the day 
which followed Rosalie's gratifying success, at the 
concert given by their Majesties. 

I had heard all the agreeable details from Lord Henry, 
who paid me an early visit, and when I shortly after- 
wards repaired to Rosalie's abode, I expected, and 
hoped, to find her in excellent spirits ; but to my dis- 
appointment, I saw that she had been weeping. 

Grieved and alarmed, I questioned her as to the 
cause of her dejection, and she told me that her pre- 
sent discomfiture arose from the agitation, which a 
brief visit from Arturo had occasioned. 

She said she was busy writing, when she heard the 
door slowly open, and some one enter. She lifted 
up her eyes, and beheld the Italian. "And immedi- 
ately," she added, " a panic seized my whole frame, 
for as he approached, his countenance shocked me 
inexpressibly. He held a bouquet as usual in his 
hand, and looked as pale as death ; but that was no- 
thing to the expression of his eyes. I cannot describe 
it," and she shuddered as she spoke, and placed her 
hands before her face, as if to shut out the view of 
some dreadful object. " Arturo," I exclaimed, " what 
ails you," but he did not answer ; he stpod silently 
looking at me for a moment, and then dashing the 
flowers upon the table, he rushed from the room. 
" Dear Mr. Leslie," she continued, " I am terrified, 
when I think of that dark, dreadful glance ; and that 
one, who is really so good, so noble, should at the 
same time have such evil passions in his heart. I 
know well, at least, I much fear, from whence they 
spring, poor youth, and God knows, I deeply lament, 
I feel for him," and she sighed deeply ; " all this un- 
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fortunately proceeds from the love he cherishes for 
me. But in what an extraordinary manner it affects 
him ! To me it is past comprehension. How I 
trembled last night, when I caught an expression of 
his countenance, during the time I was speaking to 
Sir Francis Somerville. For Heaven's sake, my 
dear Sir, suggest something that will calm his mind. 
Cannot you talk to him — endeavour to admonish 
him — to make him listen to reason." 

*' My dear cfhild," I replied, " 1 know not what line to 
pursue. Arturo shuns me, will not allow me an op- 

Eortunity of speaking to him. He appears almost to 
ave taken a dislike to me." 

However, I saw that Rosalie looked so annoyed-— 
so unhappy, that I promised to seek him, and try 
whether I could produce any effect upon him. But 
my mind misgave me as to being of any use. 

His unfortunate love for Rosalie burnt, in his na- 
ture, with a fierce and unquenchable fire. All ihe 
softness which had mingled in his disposition seemed 
scorched and withered. Nothing appeared to be left 
but dark revenge, and torturing despair. 

I found that Rosalie was in no mood to talk upon 
any other subject. She said she could not feel happy, 
or reflect with pleasure upon any circumstance, 
whilst poor Arturo was so wretched; and she besought 
me to lose no time in going to him. 

I therefore, repaired to his lodgings, but after I 
had made my way to the top of the house, I found 
the door of his apartment locked. I knocked re- 
peatedly, but receiving no answer was about to de- 
part, mortified at the failure of my mission, when 
another door on the same landing-place opened, and a 
man approached me. 

I saw at once, by his appearance that he was an 
Italian, and in that language he politely addressed 
me, asking me if I was not seeking the Signor Vival- 
di. I immediately guessed that he was the person, 
of whom I had heard Arturo speak in terms of friend- 
ship. 

vol. u. — 7 
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He was an elderly man, and I believe either a mu - 
aician or actor at the Opera-house. He told me that 
Arturo was really not at home, and on my asking 
some questions concerning his health, he shook his 
head and answered, that in his opinion it was the 
mind that was diseased. 

On my continuing my inquiries, he courteously in- 
vited me into his little apartment, which seemed hard- 
ly large enough to admit much more than himself 
and his violoncello ; and after some trouble in moving 
music, from the only decent chair he had to offer, of 
which he insisted that I should take possession, he be- 
gan to talk upon the subject of his compatriote. 

There was a kindliness of manner, and bonhommie 
about this man, which immediately prepossessed me 
in his favour. I found that his name was Bruno. He 
had known Arturo from his earliest boyhood, and 
seemed to take the liveliest interest in his welfare. 

" Oh Signor," he said, " 1 do not know what will 
become of that poor youth; every day I see him more 
and more dejected. I fear indeed, that the origin of his 
malady is hopeless — his absorbing love for that beauti- 
ful cantatrice. My heart bleeds for him. For the last 
two or three days his mood is strangely altered ; he 
has been wild — ungovernable ; fierce passions seem to 
have taken possession of his breast. As for food, I 
believe he would never swallow any, did I not take 
care to provide him with some, and my entreaties to 
prevail upon him to take some nourishment — but it is 
a sad sight Signor, to watch the gradual decay of 
such a youth as Arturo ; to see his fine energies de- 
serting him — his temper becoming fierce — his beauty 
perishing — every prospect blighted — destroyed; and 
without any hope — any power of being of use ;" and 
here the good Ialian looked powerfully affected. 

" I have known him from a child," he continued, 
"and bis old uncle, who gave up his pittance to 
educate him, is now left desolate, by the object of all 
his hopes; for he has abandoned him to follow an 
ignis fatuus, which is hiring him to destruction. Oh 
Signor, you English, calm — even in your tempera- 
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ments, can faintly estimate the fiery nature of one 
born under the scorching influence of an Italian sky ! 
Ours are not the measured feelings which beat in your 
breasts. We are Italians* and feel as such! But 
hush," he cried suddenly, interrupting himself in the 
midst of his vehement harangue, " I hear Arturo's 
step." 

We both approached the door which Bruno half 
opened, and beheld him. He was unlocking his 
apartment, and his back was turned to us, therefore 
at first I did not see his countenance; but on his name 
being pronounced by Bruno, he suddenly turned his 
head, and not all that Rosalie had said, prepared me 
for the painful surprise which his looks occasioned. 
His bloodshot eyes — his sullen air — so unlike his usual 
expression I 

I really was riveted to the spot, and did not ad* 
vance; and Arturo, without taking any farther notice 
of the Italian, immediately entered the room, and we 
heard him fastening the door inside. 

All this was very annoying and perplexing to me, 
and I was made still more anxious, by Bruno inform- 
ing me, that he had been out since four o'clock that 
morning, and that he was certain no nourishment 
bad passed within his lips, during the whole of the 
day. 

" See," he said, pointing to a small table upon 
which stood some wine and other refreshments, " I 
have remained here watching all the day, in order that 
I might make him partake of what I have provided; and 
now he has shut the door against me;" and the poor 
man looked sad and mortified. I went to the door 
'and knocked, telling him that I was there, and re- 
questing him to admit me; but it was not until some 
time had elapsed, that at last, with seeming reluc- 
tance, he acceded to my demand ; and I entered, ac- 
companied by Bruno. Arturo turned from me with 
almost an expression of anger. I believe, had it not 
bean for that habitual respect, with which he ever re- 
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garded me, he would have scarcely scrupled to tell 
me to begone. 

But I heeded not his repulsive expression. " Ar- 
turo," I said immediately, "i know that you have 
eaten nothing this day, therefore before I enter into 
any farther conversation with you, I do insist that you 
will, without delay, take what that kind friend has so 
thoughtfully pvovfded for you;" and I fixed my eyes 
upon him with grave determination, which I perceived 
be had not the courage to resist. 

Bruno directly left the room, and returned with 
some bread and wine. After some little hesitation, 
he was induced to partake of a portion of it, and 
much did he require support, for he appeared to be in 
a weak — exhausted state. Had it not been for the 
excitement of his mind, his frame must have sunk 
from want of natural nourishment. 

When I saw that he looked in a degree refreshed, I 
made a sign to Bruno to leave us, and then I ap- 
proached Arturo, who was still sitting moody and ab- 
stracted. ;, 

Poor fellow ! my heart truly felt for him. Taking 
his hand in mine, I pressed k with kindness and sym- 
pathy, which I observed he at once appreciated. 
" Arturo," I said, " I am come from Rosalie, who is 
miserable about you." 

At the sound of this name, a sort of shudder shook 
his frame; but he spoke not. 

"Tell me in Heaven's name what is the matter," I 
continued, " and let me endeavour to speak peace to 
your troubled soul." 

I saw that a fierce struggle was taking place in his 
breast. The power of utterance was denied to him, 
but his cheek grew pale and red by turns. He e*> 
tricated his hand from mine— turned his head away; 
he positively heaved with emotion. 

Again I said, " Speak to me Arturo, relieve your 
mind by confiding your miseries to me, your anxious 
friend. Fear me not> for I love you well, and though 
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I am old, I have not outlived my sympathy for the 
sorrows of youth." 

But at that moment, how impossible was it for him 
to answer. The struggling emotions of his heart 
were almost choking him; and although it was most 
affecting to behold, still it was a relief to me, when at 
length I saw him burst into a passionate flood of tears ; 
and as he wept, dear boy, with almost childish vio- 
lence, I thanked Heaven for the solace which these 
timely drops, I felt certain, would afford him ; and al- 
though again I pressed his now un reluctant hand, I 
did not strive to check the current of his tears. I 
knew that they would soften the rigid nature of his 
present feelings, and that soon he would be able to 
sooth his mind, by pouring forth his griefs, to one he 
loved and trusted; and though miserable, he still had 
this privilege — with full confidence, to impart the 
secrets of his soul to a friend. 

I mentioned Rosalie's name on purpose. I was 
certain it would be the only means of rousing him. 
What a theme for moralizing was the youth, as there 
he sat, drowned in tears. To see a man in all the 
strength of youth — of health — of power 1 thus laid low 
by the overwhelming force of one passion! Of what 
avail were all his great — estimable qualities? He 
was now as a thing of nought — useless — enervated — 
no longer, even reasonable. To witness a noble mind 
thus shaken, is humiliating, as well as sad ; a youth 
throwing away all the valuable opportunities he once 
enjoyed— so lost, oh ! it was a grievous sight — but 
what was to be done! 

After a time, 1 again addressed him, * Promise me, 
dear Arturo," I said, " that you will endeavour to 
calm the feelings which are now raging with such 
sinful violence in your heart ; enable me to console 
Rosalie, by telling her that you will not grieve her 
again— that you will be to her as you have ever yet 
been — her friend, her kind Arturo, on whom she has 
always leant for comfort, whose aflfectipn, I do assurp 
you, she prizes dearly." 
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Arturo started up, and seizing both my hands, ex- 
claimed, «* Signor, as you hope for salvation, tell me 
is that true — does she really care for me V\ 

" She does, Arturo, and your unkindness this morn- 
ing has hurt her much. From \yhat cause did it pro* 

I wished to probe his wound; to make him speak* 
out, knowing it would be the only way to serve him- 
effectually. 

Arturo's eye again kindled* and' the colour mountect 
to his cheek. 

" You ask me why I am miserable? — miserable is 
ttot the word to express what I feef. Misery is sad 
and quiet — not raging — furious like the agony that 
tortures me. Signor," he said, and he lowered his 
voice and came close to me, " did you ever love per- 
fection, did your very soul ever idolize a being such 
as her you have named, and was it ever your wretch- 
ed' fate, to know that such love was hopeless, totally 
hopeless ; that the idol upon whom you would gladly 
lavish every emotion of the- warmest of hearts, enter- 
tained no other feeling for you save that of cold in- 
difference ; and not only that," he continued, " but 
worse, far worse," and his voice became louder and' 
his gestures most emphatic. Was it ever your 
wretched destiny, to beholtf the beloved of your soul, 
looked upon by a detested rival, a profligate libertinef 
Too well I f know and understand his designs. He ifr 
as base as she is pure, and yet I' have seen her smile 
upon him — listen to his words of insidious poison* 
JJut his plans shall pot prosper, whilst this hand can 
guide a dagger. Yes* Signor, an Italian knows how 
to strike." 

The expression of Arturo'a countenance, at thi* 
pioment, was indeed terrific. 

u Arturo*** I said sternly, "this is very, very dread- 
ful; you almost tempt me to leave you to your fate*. 
Why should I waste my sympathy on one so lost. 
Were it not for Rosalie's anxjgtv for you, I would 
ttos instant depart. Do you think she is not perfects 
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ly aware of the characters of those who surround 
her ! In society she must meet with admiration. 
Her talents, her beauty and her exposed situation, 
render her open to it; but she is firm in discretion and 
virtue." 

Arturo still wildly shook his head, and the fierce- 
ness of his countenance remained unchanged. 

" If you cease to be kind to her," I continued, u to 
regard her with that friendship^ which believe me, she 
has deeply prized, she will feel that there is one be- 
ing less to whom she can look for consolation under 
her various trials." 

I saw that his features softened and relaxed from 
their distorted look of anger, and he said in a falter- 
ing tone of voice, '« Miserable — worthless as I am, can 
I for a moment hope to be regarded in any such light 
by her ?" 

" Ariuro, I again positively assure you, that she 
does truly value your friendship; and to convince her 
that you are really anxious to please her, return with 
me to her presence, for she tora me she should have 
no peace of mind until she had looked upon you in a 
very altered mood. Believe me she loves you with 
all the affection of a tender sister." 

"Ah?" he exclaimed, and the wild expression re- 
turned to his eyes, "a sister's love will not satisfy 
me ; it is like throwing one. drop of cold water upon 
a healed iron." 

But I continued to persuade him, for I saw that his 
mood was calmed, and after some little delay, I had 
the satisfaction of finding myself, with my impetuous 
young friend by my side,, en route for the abode of: 
Rosalie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Belmont family were suffering considerable 
anxiety. The little boy, Algernon, had been attacked 
by an infantine fever, which prostrated his feeble 
frame to the extremity of weakness. 

Trouble had not been a frequent guest amongst 
these my deservedly prosperous friends, and it dis- 
tressed me to see their clouded countenances. How 
impossible it is, that perpetual brightness can remain 
in any quarter without some dark cloud occasionally 
overcasting it! 

When I visited Lady Belmont in her boudoir, 
where, with the privilege of an old friend, I was al- 
ways admitted, 1 found her very low and dejected. 
Anxiety for her darling child was her paramount 
grievance; but she told me she had other causes for 
uneasiness, which, perhaps, struck her more forcibly 
at this moment, nervously excited as she felt, from 
want of rest, caused by several nights' watching, at 
the bedside of the invalid. 

She said that Fitz-Ernest made her very anxious. 
She thought he was looking extremely ill, and so to- 
tally unlike himself. 

" You know, my dear Sir," the Marchioness con- 
tinued, " that it has been for some time fixed that his 
marriage should take place at the end of July. Every 
thing is arranged; but only yesterday he hinted to 
me, his wish that the ceremony might be deferred. 
This has perplexed and annoyed me extremely, for 
how can I make such a proposal to Lady Constance, 
and her father. You who have ever been so much in 
his confidence, and whose opinion he values so highly, 
cannot you assist me in deterring him from this ex- 
traordinary plan? He proposes going abroad till next 
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spring. What can be the motive for such a wild pro- 
ject?" 1 told her Ladyship how gladly I would assist 
her, were it in my power, but feeling that I knew too 
well the cause of this perplexity, I was very hopeless 
of being able to effect any improvement, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. , 

It appeared to me that there was a gloom pervading 
every part of Belmont House, and amidst these scenes 
of magnificence and smiling attributes of joy and hap- 
piness, there was still food for moralizing upon the 
uncertain felicity, which even the abundance of world- 
ly prosperity ensures. 

Though the burden is not equally laid on all, where 
is the individual upon whom the cares of this world 
will not at some time press? Unexpected disappoint- 
ments crush the hopes and blast the plans of the most 
prosperous. The world, perhaps, has smiled upon 
them hitherto, only to give a sharper feeling of an- 
guish when untoward events shall occur. Could we 
look into the bosoms of persons, apparently the most 
highly favoured, even there we might find axious fears 
—tormenting suspicions, which level their envied state 
with that of others. Some secret urief which either 
they dare not disclose, or which if disclosed, would 
admit of no relief. In short, amidst that great com.' 
pany of pifgrims who are journeying through life, 
how few are there who, during that journey, do 
not meet with many a valley of tears; and sad it ia, 
but too true, that there are those to whom that 
valley is only cheered by transient glimpses of hap- 
piness. 

I found Lady Gertrude with a countenance unlike 
her own smiling happy face. She also seemed full of 
care, and I soon elicited from her the cause. 

Fitz-Ernest's present manner and deportment was 
grieving her much. She was always confidential 
with me, and I led her to speak openly on the subject, 
as 1 really wished to put myself into possession of the 
real state in. which these perplexing matters stood, 
that I might know what line to take, for it was time 
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to act in a decisive manner. I was terrified at the 
idea of what might be the result of all this ; particu- 
larly as I knew that Rosalie was so deeply implicated 
in this annoyance. 

On my pressing the subject, Lady Gertrude told me 
that Lady Constance was extremely unhappy. Fitz- 
Ernest had evidently shunned her society, and so per- 
suaded was she, that he ceased to desire the union, 
that she was exerting all her fortitude to come to the 
determination of making the last struggle, which was 
to release him from his engagement. 

" It would have been done long ere this, I am cer- 
tain," she continued, " had my earnest persuasions not 
withheld her; but her wounded pride will not long 
brook this cold neglect; and what distresses me and 
adds much to the annoyance, is, that poor Constance 
is perfectly certain that my brother's altered manner 
towards her arises from his admiration of another; 
aiid oh! Mr. Leslie!" she exclaimed, " how it would 
shock you, if you knew who that other is ; the very 
thought to me is agony, for I feel torn between two 
friendships. I should not have courage to estrange 
myself from Rosalie," and here she stopped and looked 
inquiringly in my face, but I motioned her to proceed, 
and she continued, " I am sorry to say that even I, 
who so long have shut my eyes to an idea so fraught 
with evil, am now obliged to confess, though with re- 
luctance, that Fitz-Ernest is fascinated by her in a 
manner fatal to the peace of Constance." 

I knew not what to say; I felt it was all but too 
true. Lady Gertrude eagerly pursued the subject 
" Not the slightest blame can attach itself to Rosalie, 
her conduct is beautiful; Constance, who is justice it- 
self, allows it to be so. When she does meet my bro- 
ther here, she behaves to him just as she ought to do 
—her manner is faultless. I know not how to act — 
how to be consistent — how to be just. But," she added, 
looking almost indignant, as a flusti passed over her 
features, « I cannot help feeling very angry with Fitz- 
Ernest. He has disappointed me by thus lower- 
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log himself; for is he not breaking faith with one who 
is suited to him in every way — by birthright — by 
every excellence that should adorn his wife; what can 
be his views — his ideas, whilst acting such a faulty 
part? is it not most cruel towards his affianced bride, 
and the unfortunate girl, whom he so injures by his 
infatuation? 

Deeply did I sigh, for how true was every word 
she uttered ! 

" Should my father and mother suspect the nature 
of the case, how sad it would be for Rosalie. How 
could we expect that they would continue their coun- 
tenance to one, who, however unintentionally, had 
been the means of destroying their dearest and near- 
est hopes. Generous and kind, as they are, for the 
honour and welfare of their family, they must from 
necessity banish from their presence, one who had 
proved so dangerous by her captivations, and a 
source of such deep disappointment to their long che- 
rished plans. I must repeat, that I consider Fitz-Er- 
nest's conduct selfish as well as reprehensible. What 
would become of the poor girl now, if we were to 
estrange ourselves from her ? But hush," she said, 
" I hear her voice speaking to Henry; for mercy sake, 
do not allow her to suspect that she has been the sub- 
ject of such a painful conversation; as yet, nothing is 
decided, and still I have hope that the present aspect 
of affairs may improve; at any rate, fain would I put 
off the evil day, and not disturb, if possible, the reco- 
vered happiness of this dear sweet girl." 

Rosalie now entered, looking so unconscious, and 
with an expression of such modest innocence in her 
countenance, that I saw it made the same impression 
on Lady Gertrude as it did on me. 

-She kindly — tenderly greeted her; there was even 
more affection in her manner than usual, and I fully 
appreciated the generous motive which influenced 
her. 

But Rosalie only remained a very few moments 
with us. She was full of anxiety on Algernon's ac- 
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count, and begged to be allowed to go to him imme- 
diately. The little boy was so extremely fond of her, 
and she had so completely the art of amusing him, 
that Lady Belmont, at the instigation of the repeated 
demands he made for his " pretty Rose," had sent a 
carriage, and an earnest request that she would come 
to Belmont House. 

As soon as she could quit her arduous duties of the 
day, she lost no time in repairing to the bed-side of 
the sweet child; glad to devote to his service the pe- 
riod she could call her own, before she was again 
summoned to her professional business. That eve- 
ning she was to appear in the new Opera, and her time 
was not at her own disposal. 

The charm which her presence seemed to exercise 
over the little sufferer, was quite extraordinary, and 
so soothing was the influence of her voice, that the 
kind girl, though already fatigued by hours of prac- 
tising, scarcely was allowed for a moment, by the 
exacting invalid, to cease singing; and Lady Belmont's 
fond maternal heart, which always inclined with fa- 
vour towards our heroine, was more than ever touch- 
ed, as she watched her unwearying goodness to her 
sick darling. How amiable did she appear to her — 
how engaging, as she looked upon her, seated by the 
bed, supporting the child in her arms; soothing him so 
effectually, and producing, to his irritable little frame, 
a degree of tranquillity which no other means had 
yet been able to accomplish. 

To those who had witnessed Rosalie's celebrity on 
the stage — surrounded by all the dazzling accompani- 
ments of a theatre, it was a strange contrast to behold 
her now, in the subdued light of this shaded apart- 
ment; and never, perhaps, did she appear more inter- 
esting — more to be admired, than as in the loose drape- 
ry of a white wrapping gown, shedding its hue upon 
the marble whiteness of her complexion, she sat 
chaunting some beautiful Italian air, adapted to sim- 
ple English words — the spontaneous effusion of the 
moment, framed to please the baby ear of the young 
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listener, who lay so tranquillized — so placid on her 
bosom. ' 

How little Lady Belmont guessed the state of Fitz- 
Ernest's feelings, when he slowly entered her boudoir, 
which adjoined the sick room! He had come to make 
inquiries after the health of his little brother. Her 
eyes were still glistening with the tears of mingled 
pain and pleasure, which she had derived from the 
contemplation of the scene she had just witnessed. 
Without speaking, and motioning him to be silent, his 
mother gently led him into the next apartment. 

What a sight for Fitz-Ernest! His tender parent 
little knew what fuel she was throwing on . the fire, 
that was already devouring him. r 

The darkened room gave him full liberty to gaze 
unperceived — to revel in the contemplation of her, 
for whom he felt so madly, so imprudently. 

And there he could have stood for ever unsatiated 
— unwearied, listening to that voice of exquisite me- 
lody, the tones of which to him, were, indeed, those 
of enchantment. And then those eyes, now so soft, 
so bewitchingly mild, as they fixed themselves with 
such melting tenderness upon his favoured little bro- 
ther ! 

Oh how he envied him at that moment! To be en- 
circled by her arms, to receive those fond caresses, 
gladly would he have sold his birth-right, ay without 
a sigh, and all the privileges belonging to it. It was 
long ere Fitz-Ernest could tear himself away. It was 
only on the little boy changing his position, and ask- 
ing for something to drink, that he had courage to 
move; and when Lady Belmont observed his agitated 
countenance, absorbed in the one engrossing feeling 
of anxiety for her sick child, she only attributed 
the excessive emotion of Fitz-Ernest to the same 
cause. Far was she from devining the real state of 
the case ! 

And what would have been her distress ha4 she 
known the sufferings her own maternal hand — so gen- 
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tie — so kind inflicted upon her elder son! It was 
through her that the wounds of his heart had bled 
afresh, and that he left her, with his mind more dis- 
turbed — more wretched than before. 



CHAPTER XII. 

This night the Opera of Medea was to be performed, 
and Rosalie was to make her appearance, for the first 
time, in that character. She was, therefore reluctantly 
obliged to leave the little boy, who was becoming every 
moment, more tenacious of her attentions, at an early 
hour. 

The popular feeling in favour of our heroine, en- 
sured for. the house a most splendid attendance; as 
was always the case,, when she performed, it was lite- 
rally thronged ; and amongst the brilliant circle, be- 
fore whom she had the honour of appearing, their 
Majesties had signified their intention of visiting the 
theatre. 

The character of Medea tvas a most laborious and 
difficult one for so young a beginner, and expectation 
was at its height. 

It had always been a favourite part with Rosalie, 
and on her own account she anticipated no difficulties. 
But with Arturo — it was an arduous task, to induce 
him to do justice to the character of Jason. He had 
wholly opposed it. In his present perverted — excited 
state of temperament, he was a very difficult person 
to manage ; and now in this instance he chose to fan- 
cy that he was sinning against her whom he loved, 
by even in semblance, showing £ want of allegiance to 
her cause. 

Could he only pourtray the character of her slave 
—her lover, then in what a marvellous manner did he 
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exert his great talents ; how did he modulate the tones 
of his splendid voice ; but, to personate her enemy, to 
love another, to abandon Rosalie ! — he could not, would 
not do it, and he terrified us all by his pertinacious ob- 
stinacy. 

It would be his ruin, it would be a breach <5f his 
engagement; and we were in despair, for his charac- 
ter had much changed lately, he had become head* 
strong, unmanageable. 

At length, however, Rosalie's influence as usual pre- 
vailed. She could generally mould him to her wishes, 
and ever in extremes, now to please her he exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and the professional people were 
half mad with delight. Nothing ever had been so 
successful. The last rehearsal was every thing they 
could wish, and the profound respect which Rosalie's 
great genius commanded, might have turned a head 
ess strong than hers. 

But she heeded not the praise she received ; her 
mind was too absorbed, too preoccupied ! I observed 
lately that the slight cough, to which I believe I have 
before alluded, had much increased ; but whenever I 
spoke of it, she made light of the matter, and always 
changed the subject as quickly as possible. On ques- 
tioning her mother and Johnson, however, they terri- 
fied me by saying, that it had long been a subject of 
anxiety to them, and that at night it was sometimes 
incessant. They also mentioned other attendant symp- 
toms which filled me with alarm. But what could be 
done? 

To arrest her steps half way in her brilliant path 
would, I felt sure, be next to impossible, with such a 
man. to deal with as Gabrielli, for when I mentioned 
my apprehensions to him, he could scarcely restrain 
his impatience and anger, declaring that the cough 
was merely nervous ; and that the clearness and flexi- 
bility of her voice, and the perfect ease with which 
she sung, showed plainly that there could be no dis- 
ease of the chest ; he added moodily, that he was cer- 
tain the way to increase it, was to remark it to her* 
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With this, I was forced to be satisfied, but I was far 
from being easy or happy ; and every time I heard 
the dreaded cough, it gave me an inward shudder. It 
seemed to my ears, like a sound of foreboding evil. 
But to return to the original subject of the chapter. 

All the success with .which Rosalie had hitherto 
met, was unequal to that, which crowned her efforts 
this night, in her new character of Medea. She seemed 
to attain the very summit of eminence. 

The admiratian of the audience was mingled with 
extreme surprise. It was, indeed, scarcely credible, 
that a girl not yet nineteen, could so completely iden- 
tify the fierce, the -superb Medea, a character so full 
of diversities. How beautiful were her transitions. 
And at one moment how truly feminine were the feel- 
ings she pourtrayed. 

The adoring wife ! all a woman's outraged tender- 
ness, was exemplified in every look, in every action. 
And then the change to jealous rage and fury — her 
rejected love — how fearfully did she exhibit the influ- 
ence of these passions. I could hardly believe the re- 
ality of my senses. 

It could not be my gentle Rosalie transformed into 
a blood thirsty demon. Her bursts of frenzied revenge 
— of direful jealousy ! It was with difficulty that I 
could bear to look at her — so dreadfully true was her 
acting — so faithful to the worst part of human nature. 
My very soul revolted at this spectacle of passion 
which was now presented, in all its frightful naked- 
ness, to the eye. 

But it was a splendid specimen of acting, and the 
effect it had on the audience was astounding. Mrs. 
Siddons herself never created a more thrilling sensa* 
tion, than she called forth in the scene with Giasone, 
when he demands the question, Che sperar posse ? 
ehe mi resta ? and Medea answers in that one short 
monosyllable! " k!" 

Her attitude — her expression is not indeed describa- 
ble; but it elicited from all, one loud simultaneous 
burst of praise* 
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To me it was a relief, when in the interview with 
her children, she relapsed again into her own charac- 
ter — the tender — loving woman. Her pathetic ac- 
cents — the natural gesture of mournful sorrow, with 
which she caressed the little victims of her crushed 
affections, drew tears from my eyes 9 as well as from 
those of every person, who witnessed this heart-rend- 
ing scene. 

But to me the charm was soon dissipated. The 
demon of fury seemed again to seize her ; again she 
was the relentless — remorseless Medea ; and shudder- 
ing I turned away. 

When all was over, again were the thundering 
plaudits heard, and once more the exhausted girl was 
obliged to come forward, to meet the enraptured ac- 
clamations of the audience. It appeared as if the pub- 
lic eye could not be satiated — as if they wished to re- 
tard to the last, the moment when the envious curtain 
should fall, and hide her from their admiring gaze ; 
and it is impossible, but that her young heart must 
have swelled with triumph; there must have been a 
feeling of gratified pride — of exultation, which sup- 
ported her delicate frame after such fatigue. 

But her part was not over: there stilled remained 
a trial for her strength, for when the curtain had at 
last descended, and she was about to retire, Fitz-Er- 
nest suddenly stood before her. I think I have alrea- 
dy mentioned that he was one of the Lords in waiting 
to the King. 

He accosted her in a hurried manner, " Rosalie," 
he said, " I have been commanded to lead you imme- 
diately to the Royal box. Their Majesties desire to 
congratulate you on your success." 

Rosalie, who was already very pale, became so 
much more so, that I thought she would have fainted ; 
but she said, " Is there no escape for me, Lord Fitz- 
Ernest ; must I really go ?" 

" There is none, dearest Rosalie, and why should 
you wish it ? I would not for the world that you should 
forego this flatering distinction. To me it is a proud 
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moment. I glory in the office of presenting you to 
our kind and most gracious King* whose condescend- 
ing manner will soon disarm you of your fears. And 
her Majesty is all goodness, and has taken a warm 
interest in your welfare." And whilst Fitz-Ernest 
spoke, his countenance was brighter than it had been 
for some time. Gently placing her hand under his arm 
he led her away, with triumph in his air. 

When Rosalie found herself in the august presence 
of her sovereign, her innate sense of what was right, 
gave an ease and grace to her manner ; and the hear- 
ty warmth, which was mjngled in the praise her Ma* 
jesty bestowed upon her* reassured her, and imparted 
a vivid delight to her heart. 

It was a period upon which she dwelt, as long as 
she remained in this world* as onq of the happiest of 
her existence* 

I had been always astonished at the degree of self- 
possession which Rosalie ever evinced. It was 
strange to witness, combined as it was, with the per- 
fect modesty and humility, which pervaded all her ac- 
tions. It embellished every other perfection, casting 
a high bred character over her general deportment, 
like the mounting of a rare jewel adding to its origi- 
nal splendour. She possessed the charm of manner, 
which in my opinion ranks superior even to that of 
beauty ^ 

No one would have supposed that she was so young 
— so lowly; and in the gorgeous dress of the superb 
Medea* she looked and moved a queen. She stood 
surrounded by some of the first nobles of the land. It 
was a nervous position for ber; but Fits-Ernest told 
me, that her presence of mind did not forsake her. 

Her manner was calm* though profoundly respect- 
ful, as led forward by him* she advanced towards the 
gracious presence. 

How his heart swelled with rapture at every word 
of commendation bestowed upon her by their Majes- 
ties ! He forgot, for a moment, his perplexities; he 
existed upon the delight of the present, the exultation 
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of his heart, at seeing her, in whom he took 86 lively 
an interest, thus nobly appreciated. 

Before Rosalie was suffered to depart, the King had 
asked from his consort a brilliant ornament of much 
value, which he presented to the blushing grateful . 
girl ; and as she bent low to receive it, his Majesty, 
with his usual condescension, put forth his hand, 
which with all the fervour of her nature, she ventured 
to press to her lips. 

So much favour, publicly displayed towards the 
young actress, and from such a quarter, spread its 
influence like electricit * , not only amongst the brilliant 
circle, but with every one; and from henceforth there 
was a fierce rivalry, all striving to surpass each other, 
in lavishing favours and attentions upon our he- 
roine. Every one seemed now ambitioning a look, 
a smile from the hitherto humble candidate for their 
praise; but Rosalie saw nothing/derived no other gra- 
tification, but that which sprung from the unlooked 
for kindness and condescension of the venerated mo- 
narch, and his excellent Queen; and, when, at length, 
she received permission to depart, and again rejoined 
me, her countenan* e beamed with radiance. 

All her previous fatigue appeared to have vanished; 
she had been revived by the magic elixir, which bene- 
volence has the power to impart. How often will the 
cordial smile of approbation gladden the bumble, and 
raise the dejected ! How often will even the tender 
look of sympathy impart encouragement to the diffi- 
dent. How lovely is genuine kindness ! From that 
source flow a thousand advantages, apparently small 
in themselves, but of the highest importance to the fe- 
licity of others ; offices that altogether escape the no- 
tice of the cold and unfeeling, whose harshness of 
manner cancels the act* even when they mean to do 
good. He whose actions flow from the genuine feel- 
ings of benevolence, follows the noblest impulse of the 
heart. He obeys the most amiable dictate of his na- 
ture, as the vine produces fruit, and the foantain pours 
forth Us streams* 
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And certainly there never existed one who more 
truly exemplified this amiable spirit, than the exalted 

Eersonage who thought it not degradation to look with 
indness upon the lowest of his subjects; mid even in 
his high station, deigned to take part in their joys 
as well as in their sorrows — truly " to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep." 

Hence the smallest benefit he conferred, his slight- 
est notice made its indelible impression ; for affection, 
as well as gratitude, was deeply felt. What an ex- 
ample did he leave to his people ! for such sentiments 
elevate, refine and ennoble the mind. But alas ! we 
still continue to estrange ourselves from one another, 
by unkindness and competitions, when in cordial union 
we might be so much more blessed, neglecting those 
better, purer sources of joy, which flow from the af- 
fections of the heart. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

The idea which Sir Francis had formed, upon the 
subject of Rosalie, was not a mere ebullition of fancy. 
Unlike the schemes which in such quick succession 
were created by his changeful mind, this last impres- 
sion clung with a tenacity to his imagination, which 
had he felt disposed, he could not have shaken off. 
But the difficulties which encompassed his gaining ac- 
cess to her presence, seemed daily to increase, in 
proportion with his impatience to obtain the object, 
for which he panted. Even Gabrielli and his sister, 
whom he thought he could use as tools for his pur- 
pose, were now no longer to be bought. The success 
of our cantatrice so unprecedented, and beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, so completely raised the 
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respect and consideration of Gabrielli, that he had 
become her obsequious, humble servant. 

Her wishes were now sacred to him ; and Rosalie 
having once intimated that she would receive no visi- 
ters, this was sufficient; and the Italian availed him- 
self of this pretext, to close his door against all in- 
truders. Indeed, his wily mind soon embraced the 
advantage which such an inclination on the part of 
Rosalie afforded himself— for the advances of Sir 
Francis or any other man, would be truly detrimental 
to his own interests. 

At her own home, therefore, Rosalie was unap- 
proachable, and at the Opera, I was always at her 
side, and although very often she was surrounded by 
a host of men, and Sir Francis was ever of the num- 
ber, he was unable to gain from her more than the 
cold unsatisfying courtesy which she bestotfed fclike 
on all. There was a marble frigidity in her manner 
which distanced many. 

•* Chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost on purest snow 
And hangs on Dian's temple." 

Certainly there is no passion so wayward as love- 
so full of inconsistencies, of contradictions, and no- 
thing exemplified it more strongly, than this extra- 
ordinary feelin^f gi r Francis, towards the appa- 
rently insensible girl. He wtnr- k«Ji oj| hj g life re- 
ceived for every attention he had lavished, a gratified 
return; he who had been courted, followed, praised, 
had now to sue, to humble himself for even a look, a 
little word from a lowly girl, whose only support was 
her innocence — her purity, which cast around her a 
magic circle of protection. 

The discomfited Baronet was at a loss how to pro- 
ceed, and deeply did he now regret having so little 
cultivated any intimacy, with such near relations as 
the Belmonts. 

Both Fitz-Ernest and his brother Henry, he evi- 
dently saw, were more distant than usual in their de- 
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meanour towards him. Lord Henry could never for- 
get the slighting manner, in which he and his despi- 
cable toady Templeton had presumed to mention the 
name of Rosalie ; he had related the circumstance to 
his brother, and we may well imagine, how fiercely 
his heart responded to the feelings of indignation, 
which influenced Lord Henry. 

However, to obtain a footing in the Belmont circle, 
was the only means our Baronet could devise, to for- 
ward his designs upon the present object of his pur- 
suit; which, extraordinary to say, where he was 
concerned, were really honourable. And now his en- 
deavpurs were directed towards conciliating the fa- 
mily in every possible manner. 

And well did he understand the art of fascinatien ; 
with his handsome person, his easy high-bred ad- 
dress, it was difficult to withstand the influence of his 
blandishments, when his whole mind was bent to the 
purpose of insinuating himself into the good graces 
of any one. He now sought those assemblies where 
he might meet the Belmonts — visited their box after 
the Opera was over — paid gentle and cousin-like at- 
tentions to the newly-presented Lady Geraldine, and 
finally, succeeded in making an improved and pleasing 
impression on the minds of the ladies. He had heard, 
by chance, of the illness of the little bay> and, al- 
though he was before noiewex^j^juMrc of his existence, 
and, certairtl$v-J****-«*^^ feelings on 

the occasion, yet, so skilful an adept was he in the 
fashionable art of humbug, that the solicitude and 
kindly tone of his voice — his well-acted, look of con- 
cern, whilst he made inquiries after his " little cou- 
sin" — were so soothing, so flattering to. the tender 
mother, that, in spite of herself, a complacent feel- 
ing towards him soon inspired her, and communicated 
itself to her daughters. 

They began to wonder why they ever disliked 
him; and we might, perchance, have heard 
them discourse on the ill-nature of the world, and 
how wrong it was to form an opinion of a persen 
upon the word of another. Certainlv, as Sir Francis 
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would himself have said, he had "done the thing 
properly." 

A dinner engagement soon gave him the much de- 
sired enlrie into Belmont House/ As it was only a 
small and very select party, Gabrielli had allowed 
Rosalie to sing, a favour of which he was very tena- 
cious. Sir Francis managed this interview with the 
greatest tact and discretion. His attentions to our 
heroine were not such as to excite any peculiar at- 
tention; but, still he contrived to mingle in his ad- 
dress; so much of respect — of admiration, combined 
with deference — that it was impossible that she should 
not feel gratified; and she could not avoid relaxing 
in her very restrained manner towards him. Under 
the protecting roof of her friends she imagined, that 
even in thought, she was safe from evil. 

Fitz-Ernest was not there, and Lord Henry was 
also detained by regimental duty — so the coast was 
clear. 

This evening laid the foundation of other visits, 
and, by degrees, our Baronet had most cleverly 
worked his way, and established a footing of intima- 
cy, which brought him frequently to the house, and 
into the society of Rosalie ; gradually, the icy frigi- 
dity of her deportment was melting away ; and the 
more he saw of our heroine amongst his high-bred 
cousins, so considered, so favoured ; and the greater 
knowledge he gained of her polished mind, her re- 
fined and dignified manners, the* more he felt con- 
vinced that she was fitted, in a most eminent degree, 
to fill the station which he destined for her. 

There was one who observed all this in silence, but 
with pleasure, mingled with many anxious feelings. 
Lady Gertrude, alone, perceived the real state of 
the case; and her heart throbbed with delight and 
pride. 

" If he is only worthy of her ;" she thought, " what 
happiness will it be, to see her exalted to a situation in 
the world which she is so well adapted to fill I" and 
the partial eyes of her friend overlooked every disad* 
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vantage, which her position in life might -have sug- 
gested to others, in her union with one so far above 
her in rank and station. She thought only of her, 
individually, and dwelt upon her many excellencies — 
her goodness — her beauty — her talents. 

Besides, she reflected that Sir Francis stood alone. 
He had no anxious father nor mother, whose affection 
might have formed hopes, in which ambition had its 
share ; and who might interpose the formidable word 
" prudence" And then, again, when she considered 
the character of Sir Francis, with her own purity of 
mind, she could think no evil of others — there could 
be no real vice under such an aspect as his; — Rosa- 
lie's influence would correct every little foible ; the at- 
tachment he evinced towards her, was a proof, a 
guarantee, to her innocent perception, of his good 
judgment; and, with all the romance of her young 
age, she built an airy fabric, of future honour and 
happiness, for her friend, in which her own felicity 
was deeply involved. 

We cannot doubt, but that the youthful sophist, 
combined with these wishes, other hopes; she had 
another friend, in whose welfare she was equally in- 
terested. Rosalie's marriage with Sir Francis would 
be productive of more than one source of importance; 
and she thought of Fitz-Ernest — that subject which 
grieved her so bitterly. In short, she dwelt upon the 
theme till shejiad fixed it all, and, as the dear girl 
sat ruminating upon this delightful scheme, she smiled 
with pleasure — With triumph ! What a glorious ter- 
mination would this be, to all the troubles— all the la- 
bours of Rosalie ! 

And, having once decided upon theeligibility of her 
project, Lady Gertrude determined to give it every as- 
sistance in her power. 

Henry's regiment was at Windsor, therefore, he 
only, occasionally, joined his family, and Fitz-Ernest 
kept so completely aloof from the circle, that he was 
ignorant of the intimate footing which his gay cousin 
had gained amongst his relatives. Even I knew very 
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little of the present proceedings ; for a very severe 
fit of the gout detained me almost a prisoner to my 
apartments, although I contrived, with some difficulty, 
never to desert my post at the Opera House. 

Lady Gertrude did not cummunicate her ideas to 
any one, save her intended, whom she created an as- 
sistant in her plans, of facilitating the visits of the Ba- 
ronet to Belmont House. Of course, Lord Alandale 
wassail ardour in any cause, which was advocated by 
his fair betrothed; and he was too young and too 
much in love, to make any cold calculations as to the 
prudence or expediency of the event, upon which she 
had, so anxiously, set her mind. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*« Templbton," said Somervflle, one morning, " if 
you have^finished spelling over the Satirist, I will give 
you a piece of information which may, perchance, 
astonish your weak mind." 

"What is it, mon cherf" he said, yawning and 
stretching himself; for the luxury of the soft cushions, 
and the easy structure of the chair, in which he had 
ensconced his fat person, produced a very lethargic 
feeling, and he had nearly fallen asleep over the paper 
he held in his hand. ^ 

" What will you say, if I tell you I am going to be 
married, Templetont" 

This speech had the effect of completely arousing 
the amazed toady. He started up; but it was not 
with joyful emotion, such a communication was not 
at all likely to afford him pleasure. Far otherwise. 
A matrimonial mfaage would entirely destroy his 

VOL. II— 9 
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present comfort — militate against various conveni- 
ences, which were, to him, of the most vital impor- 
tance. 

The entrie into the house of his patron, which had 
been the delight and glory of his life ! A fine lady at 
the head of the establishment, and all was over with 
him. No more snug breakfasts! His eyes almost 
filled with tears, and a loud sigh heaved from his pon- 
derous chest, when the recollection of the excellent 
bachelor dinners — the recherche suppers, recurred to 
his imagination — those blissful moments, when, with- 
out restraint, he could enjoy every delicacy: — 

*' Could cut and eat and come again." 

Now, in a moment, all his future hopes were de- 
stroyed. In his mind's eye, he pictured a proud, grand 
looking Lady Somerville, seated at the head of the 
table, whose cold demeanour, and aristocratic bon ton, 
would actually take away — even his appetite, should 
he chance to be again invited to the table. 

The thought of all he should have to relinquish did, 
indeed, give a pang to his heart ; and it was with 
something like a groan, that he said — " Well ! I sup- 
pose I must congratulate you, although, upon my 
word, you have taken me deucedly by surprise! You 
are the very last person I should have suspected of 
having matrimony in your head, and I would scarcely 
now believe you, did you not look so unnaturally 
grave and positive. — But," he continued, " truly, there 
is nothing certain — nothing indeed!" and his voice 
became pathetic and sentimental, " excepting, as my 
old father used to say — death, and taxes." 

Sir Francis could hardly forbear laughing at the wo- 
begone manner in which his communication had been 
received; and knowing pretty well, the nature of his 
friend, he guessed, with much accuracy, what was 
passing in his mind. 

" Have you the least idea," he said, " who is the fair 
enslaver, whose charms have been able to draw into 
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such a scrape a bachelor, so established as you ever 
imagined me to be?" 

u Oh!" replied Templeton, looking very wise, " I see 
the thing at once. I have had my misgivings for some 
time." 

" Now, who is it that your wisdom has fixed upon?" 
inquired Sir Francis, with some curiosity ► 

" Oh, of course! one of those stately-looking aristo- 
cratic cousins of yours. Let me recollect — the one 
Chat has just come out. Oh! I have it! — Lady Geral- 
dine de Vere; for, certainly, lately, you have lived 
with no one else but that haughty exclusive family; 
much to the surprise of your friends, I can tell you;." 
and here Templeton assumed quite an offended air* 

" No, you are wrong in your guess," replied the 
Baronet, " and, to save you all farther cogitation, I 
will tell you, at once, who it is. I have my own par- 
ticular reasons for being thus explicit, therefore, open 
your ears and listen. It is my intention to propose to 
Miss Elton, who is, at present, designated the Signo~ 
ra Rosalia." 

" Hurrah! hurrah! thank goodness," cried Temple* 
ton starting up, clapping his hands, and actually ca- 
pering about the room; "so much the belter — so 
much the better; " if you are to be married, you can- 
not do better;" for with the quickness of thought, the 
idea suggested itself to his mind, that such a marriage 
would not militate half so much against his interests,, 
as an alliance with a high born equal. He knew little of 
Rosalie beyond her position, as living with the Gabri- 
ellis; and he now thought of the matter, exactly in 
the same light, as if he were about to present his hand 
and charming person, to the little Fanny, 

Sir Francis looked up, and viewed these contor- 
tions with astonishment. 

u May I ask," he said, " what is the matter? Are 
you distracted? Upon my honour," he continued, no 
longer able to resist a smile, " you remind me exactly 
of a bear learning to dance upon a hot iron; pray sk 
down, for you quite shake the room and my nerves* 
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by this extraordinary manifestation of ecstacy, the 
cause of which I can in no way comprehend.'* 

" I will soon explain it," Templeton replied. "When 
you told me, that you were going to take unto your- 
self a wife, I felt totally floored; you know you've al- 
ways been very kind to me; your house has been open 
to me morning, noon, and night, and you must be 
aware, my good fellow,. that every body is for himself 
in this world." 

" Well," said Sir Francis, " I cannot imagine what 
that can have to do with the subject." 

" 1*11 speedily let you into the secret. It just came 
into my head, that if you had chosen one of those fine 
ladies, she might perchance have turned up her nose at 
me; for I know I am not quite one of the Almack*s 
dandies — not in that grand dull set, which fashionable 
ladies consider indispensable to those, with whom they 
associate; and by the by, a stupid cursed slow one it 
is, in my opinion. However^to stick to the point; it 
just struck me all of a heap, and thinks I, well, there's 
no more fun for me here. Now that you've told me 
you are only going to marry that pretty actress it is 
quite another thing. Why the're the jolliest little de- 
' vils in the world. They have not been spoilt, by being 
brought up to think that no body is worlh looking at, 
but those who belong to the peerage; or have lived in 
the atmosphere of exclusiveness. They take things 
and people as they jjome, and live in this world to en- 
joy its good things, without weighing titles and dis- 
tinctions, and manners, and pursing up their mouths, 
calling one person vulgar, and another genteel, and 
so on." 

Every word that fell from Templeton's silly lips, 
added to the indignation which was rising in the 
breast of Sir Francis. He was too angry to speak 
for some time, therefore, this long tirade was allowed 
to proceed without interruption. He felt, in the irri- 
tated state of his temper, that had it not been too un- 
dignified for a gentleman of his refinement, it would 
have been a satisfaction to. burl the book he held in 
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his hand, at the carrotty head of the unfortunate 
Augustus, who continued to rflb his hands with great 
glee. 

" Well, this is a relief upon my honour. I should- 
not wonder tf this was to put me up to marrying: 
Fanny." But Templeton had the sense not to make 
audible this last idea. Some fortunate instinct whis- 

Eered that he had better not; and lucky it was for 
im. Sir Francis was already pale with anger. 

The refined — the beautiful Rosalie — aristocratic, at 
least, in mind — in appearance, to be ranked thus by 
the contemptible puppy ! 

" Templeton,?' he said, in? a voice which imme- 
diately subdued the raptures of the former, "you are 
the greatest fool in- existence, and not only are you 
simply a fool, but a most presumptuous — a most im- 
pertinent one." 

Templeton stopped short, and looked suddenly 
round, very much like a dog that has received an 
unexpected kick, and is preparing to sneak away,, 
with his tail between his legs. 

"7 beg to inform you, Sir," continued the Baronet 
with an air of cold dignity, more alarming to Tern* 
pleton than a hearty burst of anger ; " that the lady 
to whom 1 ain about to offer my hand, is generally 
considered, in every way, save that of rank, equally 
calculated to inspire respect and consideration, as my 
cousins, the Ladies de Vere* whose names you have 
presumed to use with such freedom; and although she: 
may have appeared on thestage, her position is total- 
ly unlike that of those who surround her; if I suc- 
ceed in my suit and am so fortunate as to persuade 
her to become my wife, and the mistress of my esta- 
blishment, there is no Lady de Vere or any other ti- 
tled woman in the land, who will kno\y better how 
to choose her society— or whose delicacy of mind 
and : innate sense of what is due to herself, will shrink 
with more disgust from the vulgar and* ill-bred. E 
sent for you here to mention the circumstance* from* 
motives of my own. I knew it would be the heafe 

a* 
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vehicle I could make use of, for its circulation. I 
wish it to be known^enerally. The young lady is 
the bosom friend and companion of the Ladies de 
Vere, and in all ways calculated to make me happy. 
You are at liberty to tell all this in evg-y club, and to 
every one who will listen to you; anil I trust it will 
put an end to the impertinence and persecution to 
which Miss Elton is exposed, from the advances of 
the presumptuous. My eye will be ever on the watch 
—my ear open to every offensive expression, and wo 
be to the person who presumes to look or speak — by 
word or deed,, either to interfere with my suit, or to 
lessen the dignity of her virtue by their insolent gos- 
sip. Now this is all I have to say, and as I have 
some business to transact, I shall wish you good 
morning."^ 

And Sir Francis, in that cool contemptuous man- 
ner, which no one knew better how to assume, put 
put his hand and rang the bell that was close to him, 
and then opening his book began quietly to read, and 
poor Templeton, looked very silly, walked off. 

On the stairs he met the house-steward, who was a. 
great ally of his. 

" Jennings," he said in a trembling voice, " we are 
ruined." 

Jennings stared, and on seeing the countenance of 
Templeton, was really alarmed ; and, perhaps, it was. 
hardly a relief to his fears, when on asking for an 
explanation of these terrific words, Templeton ex-~ 
claimed in an emphatic tone, " 'Tis all over, he's go* 
iflg to be married," 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ft was ever a great trial to the patience or Sir 
Francis to find himself obliged to relinquish attend- 
ing the Opera. One evening he had been command- 
ed as a guest ta the royal table> and as a state ball- 
was to ensue* he knew that there would be no possi- 
bility of getting away, until long after Rosalie had 
left the theatre. It was a cause of acute regret, and 
nothing could exceed his mortification; for he felt that 
it was the only certain means of seeing her, so inac- 
cessible was she always at her own home; He had 
made himself sufficiently acquainted with he* move- 
ments, to be aware that she was scarcely ever at Bel- 
mont house* on the morning of a performance, 

"To do the Baronet justice, I believe it may be truly 
said, that he was sincerely and honourably in love; 
and this passion, which really in itself is most beauti- 
ful — most purifying, had wrought its improving effect 
upon his mind. All that was gross and sensual in his 
nature, seemed to be refined. Love that springs from 
purity of purpose*, is ever mingled with respect, and? 
already Sir Francis appeared changed. His old as- 
sociates — his usual haunts became distasteful to him — 
all the trivial nothings that before had completely en« 
grossed his mind> had lost their relish. Even to him- 
self this caused surprise, and as he mounted his horse 
and rode at a rapid pace, avoiding the park, and 
taking one of the roads that led out of London, he ru- 
minated on the extraordinary mood that had come' 
over him; and as he went on he allowed his spirited 
horse to tak# a brisk trot, and lost in his own reflec- 
tions,, neither saw nor heeded any passing object. 

So deeply was he abstracted, that he was not at 
all aware, of being, nearly on the point of riding; oveR* 
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a man, who was in the act of crossing the road. In- 
deed the horse's head had touched his shoulder, be- 
fore the Baronet had the power of reining, in his im- 
patient steed. On casting his eyes around to apolo- 
gize to the person he had thus annoyed, his looks en- 
countered the fierce glare of Arturo, who stood in the 
midst, of the road, holding in one hand a basket con- 
taining flowers. The two young men instantly re- 
cognised each other. Sir Francis well knew the 
Italian;, and the hatred which was entertained by 
both, was as mutual as it was bitter- Sir Francis 
had noted well the looks of rage with, which he had 
ever regarded him. At first the startling suspicion, 
crossed his mind.— could he be the favoured lover of 
Rosalie? 

But soon these, odious ideas had been chased away,, 
for by his newly acquired intimacy with his cousia 
Gertrude, who never wearied of the theme, he had 
contrived to extract every incident in the life of her,, 
in whom he felt so deeply interested ; and she had 
told him of the hopeless passion of the handsome Ar- 
turo., 

Reassured by this knowledge, Sir Francis in the 
insolence of his pride, would have treated him with 
contempts as if beneath his anger or his thoughts, but 
in the bearing of the Italian there was something so 
noble, so commanding, that although he hated him. 
and, with some cause, still he felt that he. dared not 
take a liberty with him. 

Every time Sir Francis appeared behind the scenes,, 
fain would Arturo have sought an. opportunity of pro- 
voking him. to soma act, which might bring them in* 
competition with each other; at least if looks that 
spoke daggers eouldhave had the effect of rousing the 
slumbering lion. 

But Sir Francis was on his guard. First of all his, 
arrogant nature deemed the youth too. contemptible 
for him to notice; and then again, if his choler did. 
rise, he checked the feeling, for he well knew the pe- 
culiar sentiments,of affection which.Rosalie entertained* 
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towards the impetuous boy; and so anxious was he 
to conciliate her, that rawch would he have tolerated, 
rather than allow himself to be irritated so far as to 
commit any act, that might forfeit the increased 
favour which he hoped he had found in her eyes. 

At the present juncture we must exculpate the Baro- 
net from an intention of insulting Arturo* He was 
not even aware that any individual was before him, 
but to the inflamed mind of his unhappy rival, the act 
in itself was sufficient to bring to its crisis the explo- 
sion of hatred that was ready to burst in his heart; and 
no sooner did he perceive who was the aggressor 
than, with the spring of an infuriated tiger, he caught 
at the bridle, and endeavoured to seize it. 

Somerville warded off his approach, and his hot 
blood rising to about the same degree of intemperance 
as his enraged antagonist, he levelled a "blow at him 
with his whip which took but two sure an aim; and 
"urging on his horse he galloped off, leaving Arturo 
speechless, immoveable, rooted ta the ground, almost 
turned into marble by the stunning effects of this most 
unfortunate deed. ^ 

His countenance was, absolutely, unearthly — every 
demoniac passion seemed painted upon it. 

" Vengeance was in his heart, death in his hand ; 
Blood, and reyenge were hammering in his head.** 

The description given by tbe groom who followed 
Sir Francis, and who was, afterwards* obliged to give 
a detailed account of the scene, was very frightful. 
The inward tortures of the youth were depicted in the 
terrific distortion of his features. For many moments 
he stirred not. 

At length with an exclamation of horror, he raised 
his hand to his cheek, upon which the blow of the 
whip had made a deep impression. Falling on his 
knees, he clasped his hands together, thei* lifted them 
up on high, and his lipa were heard to pronounce 
some emphatic words. After remaining a moment or 
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two in this attitude, he slowly rose, and, drawing his 
hat over his eyes, walked away with rapid strides. 

The man related that the whole affair created such 
a feeling in his mind, that he could not, in any way, 
shake off its impresston — that it actually haunted him; 
and, that if he lived a thousand years, he could never 
get the dreadful looks of the Italian out of his head ; 
and, he added from that moment his heart misgave 
him. 

Sir Francis rode on, in a towering passion. His 
blood was boiling with indignation; but it was with a 
sensation of savage satisfaction, that he reflected on 
the chastisement which he had bestowed upon the 
audacious stripling. 

He rode for some hours, and only returned home in 
time to dress for dinner. He was in no mootTto play 
the courtier that evening. Gladly would he have 
pleaded illness, or any dther cause which might serve 
as an excuse for his non-attendanee ; and he had se- 
rious thoughts of getting into bed, and sending for 
Sir Henry Halford, who, from the disturbed state 
of his pulse, might really, with truth, have pro- 
nounced him to be labouring under much excitement 
of system. 

But the remembrance suddenly struck upon his ima- 
gination, that he was to meet the Belmonts, and, in 
another instant, he was dressing with great alacrity. 
At least, he should hear of Rosalie, and have the pri- 
vilege of talking of her; and, in the space of a short 
hour, he was in the full enjoyment of thi* happiness, 
having, fortunately, obtained a seat at the dinner ta- 
ble by the side of Lady Gertrude ; and, from his con- 
versation with her, amply was he repaid for all the 
vexations of the day. 

Her manner towards him, influenced by the change 
which her feelings had undergone during the few last 
weeks, was friendly and confidential. She assisted to 
draw him on, to speak of the subject that was nearest 
his heart, so, before they parted this evening, he had 
poured forth to her the whole story of his love ; and. 
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so eloquently did he speak, every expression that he 
used,, bore the impress of such honourable feelings — so 
much of generosity — of disinterestedness, that Ger- 
trude's warm heart was at once captivated, and, with 
fervency, enlisted in his cause. 

Sir Francis well knew how to use the power of 
speech. It had ever been his favourite maxim — 

" That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If, with his tongue, he cannot win a woman ; 

and, certainly, ere he had* accomplished his designs, 
Gertrude was charmed — elated. If the young Lord 
Alandale had been there, he might, perchance, have 
been surprised to watch the glow of delighted anima- 
tion which spread over the countenance of his lady- 
love, as she listened, with intense eagerness, to the 
honeyed words which fell from the lips of the insinu- 
ating Baronet. She was, indeed, overjoyed: Sir 
Francis had spoken directly to her heart. At least, 
he wore the beautiful semblance of excellence ; and, 
in the unsophisticated innocence of the sweet young 
lady, she no longer doubted what she so anxiously 
desired. And Rosalie, the darling, cherished friend 
of her earliest youth, would be happy, as she deserved 
to be;— would be exalted to a sphere for which she 
was so well fitted, by the elegance and refinement of 
her mind. The bond of relationship would unite them, 
if possible, in still closer intimacy The miseries she 
now endured would all vanish; and she turned her 
eyes with — even gratitude — upon her aristocratic- 
looking cousin. 

Never, for a moment, did a doubt cross her mind 
that he could have any difficulties to encounter; and 
the affectionate girl returned home, in a state of 
ecstacy of spirits, which amazed those around her; for 
she did not communicate to them, the cause she had 
for exultation. 

Sir Francis had requested her, for a few short days, 
to keep his secret ; and to this she had acceded, al- 
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though she was doing great violence to her feelings, 
for she longed to spread intelligence which, she hoped, 
would cause universal satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XVL 

The little boy, Algernon, had rallied considerably 
from his long and dangerous sickness, and was pro- 
nounced almost convalescent; when Rosalie, who 
had not been able to pay him her accustomed visit 
the day before, received a note from Lady Belmont, 
informing her that the child had had a relapse, and 
was again extremely ill : the Marchioness requested 
that she would come to Belmont House that day, if 
possible, as the suffering boy had been asking for her 
repeatedly. 

To Rosalie's great distress, this was not to be ac- 
complished. The whole of the morning was to be de- 
voted to a rehearsal; and Gabrielli, who, in common 
with others, had begun to be seriously alarmed at her 
state of health, and increase of cough, was peremp- 
tory in his orders, that she should take rest, and not 
exert her voice in any way until the evening, when 
she was again to perform at the Opera. 

This made her very uncomfortable. She knew the 
irritable nature of the child ; to wait till the morrow 
would be a complete age of expectation to him, and 
might bear the semblance of unkindness in her. 

but, what was she to do 1 Gabrielli, once firm in 
his commands, was immoveable. She could only write 
her regrets. 

I accompanied her, as usual, to the Opera. Medea 
was again performed, and, once more, she covered 
herself with glory. Well as she had acted hitherto, 
I could not help imagining, that never before did she 
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display such genius ; and now, I might liken it to the 
last expiring flash of an exhausted lamp— startling by 
its brilliancy and by its sudden extinction. Little did 
the audience imagine, when again they insisted on her 
coming forward, that they looked on her for the last 
time — for the last time had heard that voice— the re- 
membrance of whose melody would never be forgot- 
ten. Others might succeed — sparkling and beautiful 
— but never, never, could there be another Rosalie! 

She seldom changed her dress when the Opera was 
concluded ; but, merely wrapped herself in a cloak, 
and, with a veil thrown over her head, returned to 
her home. I always conveyed her to the lodgings. 

This night, as soon as she was seated in the car- 
riage, she said to me — "I have the greatest favour to 
ask you, Mr. Leslie. Will you leave me at Belmont 
House? 1 am so anxious about little Algernon, that 
I feel certain I shall not close my eyes this night, if I 
do not see him. But I will not keep you, for 1 know 
you are not well, and are suffering pain from your 
foot. I will ask the porter to detain the carriage, 
when it brings Lady Belmont and her daughters home, 
for I know they were obliged to go to the Queen's 
ball. Until they arrive, I can sit by the dear little 
boy. If he is asleep, I shall have the satisfaction of 
watching his slumbers, and can relieve the wearied 
nurse; should he be awake and restless, no one can 
sooth and amuse him as well as I have the power of 
doing." 

I tried to dissuade her from this. I pleaded her 
own delicate health, and the extreme fatigue she had 
undergone ; but, as this had no effect, I endeavoured 
to alarm her, by mentioning GabrielU's anger; but be 
was engaged to some supper, she knew, and would 
not returp till the morning ; and his displeasure she 
would, willingly brave, to gain a point upon which 
she had so anxiously set her mind. As was ever the 
case, I had not the power to resist her entreaties. 

" But, your dress, my child," I said; " what an at- 
tire for a sick room!" 

VOL. II. — 10 
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She laughed, and answered — " That will be easily- 
managed. I can soon cast it off, and borrow a dress- 
ing gown; therefore, not one of your arguments will 
avail, so let us, at once, drive to Piccadilly, and in- 
dulge my whim with your usual kindness." 

So we went there, and having arranged her plans 
with the porter, I left her, and returned home to nurse 
my poor agonizing foot, which ought properly never 
to have left the foot-stool. 

Rosalie soon glided up the stairs, and found herself 
in the boudoir of the Marchioness. There she was 
told, by an attendant, that the little Lord was very 
restless; the doctor had given him a sleeping draught, 
which as yet had not composed him, and he had only 
just left .him, saying his patient was not much bet- 
ter. 

The nurse was with him, and as Rosalie softly en- 
tered the sleeping apartment, her tender heart way 
pained by the sound of exclamations of suffering and 
impatience, which were bursting ever and anon from 
the lips of the sick child. The nurse was in vain try- 
ing to quiet him. 

Rosalie said in a soft tone, " My poor Algernon, 
how grieved I am that you are ill again. Rosalie is 
come to sing to you, to endeavour to make you bet- 
ter, and to ask her little darling to lie still and try to 
sleep, and then he will soon be well, and his poor 
mamma will be happier." 

The child immediately knew the sweet voice which 
addressed him, and held out his feverish hand, but 
looked surprised when he saw her thus enveloped in 
the large cloak and veil, which so altered her ap- 
pearance. 

She perceived this and said, " I will take off this 
cloak, Algernon, and then you will see what a beau- 
tiful dress 1 have on ; but as I am going to stay with 
you an hour or two, Mrs. Norris will, I am sure, bring 
me a dressing gown which I shall put on, as soon as 
you have admired me sufficiently." 

On her throwing off the cloak, the little boy looked 
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at her with admiration and then exclaimed, " But you 
must no* take it off, Algy likes to see it. It makes 
him think of the good and beautiful fairy you read 
about the other day ; so don't take it off," he again 
repeated in the petufent tone of sickness. 

And Rosalie, who would fain have disencumbered 
herself from the gorgeous dress, so heavy and incon- 
venient, particularly in her present capacity of nurse, 
cheerfully acceded to his request; and entreating 
Mrs. Norris to retire to her bed in the next room, pro- 
mised to watch by the invalid until the return of the 
carriage obliged her to relinquish her post. 

Too glad was Mrs. Norris to avail herself of this 
permission. She knew that her lady would be satis- 
fied, and the child even more easily tranquillized than 
if she remained ; so Rosalie was left alone with her 
charge. 

He begged that a light might be so placed that he 
could look upon his " beautiful fairy," and then de- 
sired her to sing, which she did in a low soothing tone 
of voice, kneeling by his bed side; a position which 
enabled him to examine more closely the ornaments 
round her neck. With his eyes wide open and fixed 
upon this dazzling object, the little fellow lay quite 
still for some time, but by degrees the eyes began to 
close, and though he seemed to wish to keep them 
open to gaze again, and again upon the radiant figure 
before him, at length the heaviness of sleep prevailed, 
and the closed eyelids shut her from his sight. Soon 
his breathing gave indication of calm and refreshing 
repose, and his watchful friend, knowing how long it 
had been a stranger to his irritable frame, hailed with 
joy this symptom of amendment. 

So fearful was she of disturbing him, that fatiguing 
as was the position she had taken, she remained in it, 
still holding one of his little hands, and continued to 
sing, lest the sudden cessation of sound might break 
his slumber. 

And what an opportunity was this, of breathing 
forth the devotion of her heart to the throne of grace! 
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On her knees, in a half darkened room, by the side of 
a mortal spirit which looked as if it were Covering 
between earth and heaven, the life of the adored child 
of parents so virtuous, so beloved, was hanging, as 
it were, by the most slender thread. But the hand of 
the Almighty could save it — the power of the Omni- 
potent surrounded it. And Rosalie prayed fervently, 
although her aspirations were poured forth in song. 

And what language is more fitted to excite and to 
express the best feelings of our nature, or more suited 
to convey the sorrow of the labouring heart ? Rapt 
in the enthusiasm of adoration — of devotion — which 
her ideas inspired, she heeded nought besides ; — nei- 
ther time, as it sped its rapid flight, nor any other 
-consideration, and she continued to chaunt forth her 
earnest supplications. 

But, suddenly, her ear caught a sound. She paused 
and listened, and then a deep drawn sigh, caused her 
to cast her eyes towards that part of the room from 
whence it proceeded, and she saw, standing at the 
other side of the bed, Lord Fitz-Ernest ! He leant 
against the opposite wall; his arms were folded, and 
how long he might have been there, she could not 



Rosalie's first impulse was to rise suddenly, but the 
idea of awakening the child checked her, and she re- 
mained in the same position ; but her face was crim- 
soned with emotion, and she bent her head upon the 
coverlet. 

A painful pause ensued. At length, it was broken 
by Fitz-Ernest, who said in a hollow, agitated tone, 
" Rosalie, I must speak to you." 

She shook her head, and pointed to the child, but, 
with an impatient gesture, he exclaimed — "Is he, 
only, to be considered? — have you no feeling left but 
for him-^-when I so much more require the solace 
which you alone can afford? You must come into 
the next room, Rosalie, and speak to me; or the alter- 
native will be, that, in another moment, I shall be 
gone, and you will never see or hear of me more." 
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Rosalie sickened with terror, not only at his words, 
but at the expression of his countenance ; for, by the 
shaded light of the lamp, she saw that it was wild and 
ghastly in the extreme. She gently extrieated herself 
from the child, and hastily approached him. 

*' What mean these dreadful words?" she exclaimed 
— "you fill me with terror!" 

" My meaning is this, Rosalie," he said, and, at the 
same moment, he caught her in his arms, and pressed 
her convulsively to his heart; " shrink not with such 
terror; — I mean no wrong. I am here to ask you to 
decide my fate. 1 adore you — I feel that I cannot exist 
without you! — promise to be mine — my wedded wife 
—the beloved partner of my future existence; — and 
then, what care I for aught besides? You will be my 
world — my all. With you to gaze at — to solace me 
-—what could I not endure? Every thing! — Reproach 
—scorn — exile from my^country— my friends ! Only 
say the word — sweetest — dearest Rosa He ! — say that 
you will be mine, and I am happy! — happy! — how 
feeble the expression to pourtray the ecstatic feeling 
with which such a prospect fills my heart I" 

As he thus spoke, his eyes truly flashed with the 
radiance of ecstasy. 

" Oh, God ! in mercy support me; — strengthen me 
ki this bitter hour of trial!" cried the almost distract- 
ed girl, as she struggled to disengage herself from the 
impassioned^m brace of Fits-Ernest ; and, having by 
an effort freed herself from it, she fell, at once, pros- 
trate before hinr>. She encircled his knees with her 
arms — she embraced them ;. but it was only to sup- 
plicate his mercy — his forbearance. 

" Fitz-Ernest !" she exdaimed, " as you value the 
peace of the short time I shall* have to exist, unsay 
those dreadful words!" 

u What! do you reject my suit?*' he cried, almost 
fiercely; " do you spurn a love like mine ?" 

"Listen to me!" she said, as she remained kneel- 
ing at his feet, from which position he vainly endea- 
voured to raises her. 
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"No!" she exclaimed; "here will I remain until 
you have heard me speak — until I have softened your 
heart. Fitz-Ernest," she continued, " you are speak- 
ing to one — breathing words of love, to a being whose 
days are numbered. But a short time remains for 
me. I have here a deadly malady; — my lungs are 
gone. As sure as I am a suppliant at your feet, six 
months will not have passed, before all my earthly 
troubles are ended. This is a secret. I have divulged 
it to no one; but it is as true as there is a God in Hea- 
ven! Now, heed what I have to say. No power 
would, at any timo, have tempted me to listen to your 
wild proposal; therefore, dear, dear friend of my 
youthful, happy days, remember that the only com- 
fort I can hope for, on this side of the grave, is to re- 
tain the love of those 1 so much value. Do not seek 
to tarnish my fair fame— to deprive me of the only 
possession to which I cling with fervant tenacity — 
which soothes my every grief — renders even trouble 
light — the affection, 1 may almost add, the respect 
and regard of your revered parents. Fitz- Ernest," 
she continued, her low tones becoming even more em- 
phatic, " if you could imagine how soothing it is to 
my mind, to reflect, that when I am no more, your 
sweet mother — your good father — your sisters, will 
all remember me with love — will honour the spot 
which, I am certain, they will prepare for my cold re- 
mains, you would not seek to deprive the poor girl of 
her only happiness. By your conduct to-night, you 
may, perhaps, destroy these long cherished hopes, 
which have been my support through all that I have 
undergone." 

Here a fit of coughing stopped her utterance, and, 
when she removed her pocket-handkerchief from her 
mouth, it was saturated with blood. 

" There!" she exclaimed; " and now, will you be- 
' lieve me?" 

Fitz-Ernest was, indeed, inexpressibly shocked, 
surprised, and heart-stricken. He trembled so vio- 
lently, that be had scarcely strength to raise her, 
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which she now allowed htm to do, as she was almost 
exhausted; and he placed her on a seat* 

" I have not said half what I have on my mind," 
she continued, after a short pause, "and speak I mast, 
though they may be the last words I am able to utter. 
You say you love me;— then you. will promise to obey 
my dying injunctions." 

Fitz-Eraest started. Rosalie saw that his heart was 
softened — that the fiery nature of his feelings were 
calmed; for his manly spirit was qeite subdued by 
what he had seen and heard; and tears, which sprung 
from a mingled source, chased each other from his 
eyes. 

'• Leave London to-morrow/' she said; " but, be- 
fore you do so, write to Lady Constance. Tell her, 
you grieve that you have given her sorrow,— and, of 
sorrow, believe me, she has tasted bitterly! — but, say 
that your dream of' darkness is over — that you will 
return, at the appointed time, to claim her as your 
bride — an altered man! Nay, start not! turn not thus 
away! it is Rosalie who implores — who solicits this 
last boon from you; and, when she is gone, her re- 
membrance will no longer be a feverish phantom of 
your imagination, as she is now, alas! But, may she 
not be your mediating spirit? — may she not be al- 
lowed to hover round you, and witness your earthly 
bliss? Blest, you must be, if you obtain the affections 
of one so good — so excellent. Should you persevere 
in your present course, my doom is sealed! I shall be 
cast off— scorned — byihosc whose smiles are, to me, 
as the dew of heaven upon the parched earth I — and 
the wretched, heart-broken Rosalie, will die — despised 
— unloved! Her ashes will not rest peaceably, and 
oh! so blest! in the shaded corner of the dear church-* 
yard at Fairbourne. No one will love her; no one 
wiU heed, her! but the finger of scorn will point at her, 
as the worthless ingrate, who turned from his af- 
fianced, noble bride, the heir of the house of Bel- 
mont?" 

How vainly can description portray the strong emo- 
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tions, which struggled for mastery in the breast of the 
unhappy young man. They were as varied, as they 
were tumultuous, and agonizing. 
. But, in the words and demeanour of Rosalie, there 
existed an indescribable power, which seemed to ar- 
rest every feeling. The influence it created was most 
powerful — most extraordinary. It appeared as if there 
emanated from her a halo of sanctifying purity, which 
altered the current of his ideas. He could almost 
fancy her unearthly; and as still, with a fixed gaze 
fastened upon her countenance, he watched ks vary- 
ing and almost heavenly expression, a sensation, 
which partook even of awe, began to pervade his 
senses. She was, indeed, too pure, too celestial, to 
be approached by mortal passions; an inspired mes* 
senger, sent to point out to his erring heart the path of 
rectitude; and, though his admiration increased to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, the storm of feelingv 
which raged so furiously, seemed calmed. Oh! how 
commanding is- the stern, the peremptory influence of 
virtue! 1 

Rosalie noted the ehange in hi& speaking counte- 
nance. Now was the moment to take the decisive' 
step — to accomplish the work of justice — to urge the 
being whom she so fondly — so devotedly loved, into 
the only path which could lead* to future happiness 
for him, although that path would conduct nim far 
from her for ever. For a moment a sudden feeling 
rendered her mute* A pang of regret shook through 
her whole frame* 

She held within her grasp— but was about to relin- 

auish, a treasure she had so long hid with such ten- 
erness — such care; — her heart had been its hiding 
place, but from that heart it was* to be torn, never 
even in idea again to enter. 

. For an instant she covered her face with her hands, 
and then starting op she cried, " Will you promise me 
to go — ta endeavour to forget me;*— no," and her voice 
softened, " not forget, but only to recollect me as youc 
title pro^e of former years. Say will you write; 
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to Lady Constance, whose heart your unkindness ha* 
agonized; and that you will return and fulfil your 
plighted vows to one whom you once prized, and 
whom you will learn to love more kindly than ever? 
Say you will, or you will kill me — with your own 
hand would you inflict my death blow?" she ex- 
claimed vehemently, as a loud knock announced the 
return of the family; and Fitz-Ernest terrified by the 
agonized expression of her countenance, murmured a 
faint assent; and once more taking her in his arms, 
and pressing a hurried though fervent kiss upon her 
pale lips, rushed distractedly from the apartment. 

Rosalie, with a de^reb of feebleness that could 
scarcely sustain her exhausted frame, had only pow- 
er left to regain the bed-side of the child, and there she 
sunk in a state of insensibility. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Oif entering her boudoir, Lady Belmont found every 
thing still and quiet. One small lamp alone burnt 
upon the table. The door was open, which led to 
the chamber of her sick child, but aft was silent. 
With a heart beating with maternal hopes and fears, 
she gently advanced. He was asleep she felt certain, 
and that idea in itself was comfort. 

The room was almost in darkness. A single light 
dimly lent its influence to rescue it from total obscuri- 
ty. How was Lady Belmont startled as gently she 
gained the side of the bed, to perceive a figure stretch- 
ed across the foot of it. At the first glance she ima- 
gined it to be the nurse, who wearied with watching, 
had given way to sleep; but as her eye became ac- 
customed to the subdued light of the room, she saw 
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with amazement the extraordinary dress, the dishe- 
velled locks of the prostrate form ; and in another mo- 
ment the identity of Rosalie flashed upon her mind. 

For a short space she was occupied in listening with 
delight, to the calm breathing of the little boy, which 
told a certain tale of amendment, it was like:— 

A holy thing from heaven 
A gracious dewy cloud. 

She ventured softly to touch the little hand which 
lay upon the coverlid; and with a thrill of joy felt con- 
vinced that the fever had subsided. 

" Dear kind Rosalie," she thought, " how conside- 
rate* how good; after all the fatigue of the evening, 
to come here and watch over my boy. No doubt her 
voice has soothed him into this sweet sleep," and she 
looked tenderly towards the motionless girl; then for 
the first time, there was something in the complete 
prostration of the position she had taken, which struck 
her as unnatural. She approached, and lifted up one 
of her hands, which hung listlessly over the side of 
the bed, and its icy coldness made her absolutely 
shudder. 

" Rosalie," she whispered anxiously, as she endea- 
voured to rouse her. 

But no answer could she obtain, and Lady Belmont 
thoroughly alarmed, hastily summoned the nurses, 
who soon discovered that the poor girl was quite in- 
sensible. 

With tender care they raised her, and she was car- 
ried into the adjoining apartment and laid upon a sofa. 
Lady Belmont immediately sent for the Marquis, and 
every means were used to restore her, when, after a 
lapse of some minutes, they had the inexpressible re* 
lief of seeing her open her eyes. 

With a wild start, she sat upright on the sofa; and 
removing with her hands, the hair that had escaped 
from its bands* and was falling over her face, she 
stared round with a bewildered gaze, turning her 
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eyes confusedly from one person to another, as if she 
were seeking for some particular object, Her mind 
was evidently wandering ;"4>ut on the Marchioness 
gently placing her arm round her waist, and affec- 
tionately soothing her, she again uncovered her face, 
which she had buried in her hands, and after looking 
for a moment steadfastly in the countenance of her 
benefactress, convulsive sobs heaved in her bosom ; at 
length she was relieved by a burst of tears. Her 
kind friend would not even by a word interrupt the 
soothing current, which she hoped might eventually 
calm her. 

The entrance of Lord Belmont with the apotheca- 
ry, in a degree, roused her, when the Marchioness 
began to question her, anxiously; and Rosalie con- 
fessed that she had been long much more indisposed 
than she had. dared to acknowledge; and revealed 
symptoms of her complaint, which spread consterna- 
tion amongst all those who heard her. 

She now earnestly entreated to be allowed to re- 
turn home. Unfortunate girl! she longed ardently 
for the privacy of her own apartment, where she 
might commune alone with her almost distracted 
mind; and with fervent prayer and supplication to 
the throne of grace, implore for that healing consola- 
tion, which nothing in this world could afford. 

She told me, afterwards, that she felt as distinctly 
as possible, that she had received her death blow. 
An inward feeling imparted to her that the dread fiat 
had gone forth, and that her days were numbered. 
And too true were her words ! 

Lady Belmont, in vain, implored her to remain with 
them that night, but she was firm in her refusal ; and, 
at last, they were obliged to allow her to depart in the 
carriage,- which the porter had, by her orders, de- 
tained ; the Marchioness insisted upon her being ac- 
companied by her own maid ; and it was with a fore- 
boding heart that she saw her, with feeble steps, leave 
the apartment. . * 

In common with others, Lady Belmont had re- 
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marked with anxiety, the increased cough of Rosalie ; 
but the dreadful symptom which that night had met 
her eye, was like the passing knell that told of death. 
It was with a chill at her heart that she bade her fare- 
well. At a very early hour, the next morning, I re- 
ceived a note from her Ladyship, requesting my im- 
mediate attendance. 

I found that she had risen at an early hour on pur- 
pose to see me, and my blood curdled in ray veins, 
when I listened to all she had to say. Her apprehen- 
sions I felt were but too well'grounded. She had Written 
a note to her own physician, which she requested 1 
would, without delay, deliver, and then repair with 
that skilful practitioner to the abode of the invalid. 

I must ever remember, with respect and admiration, 
the genuine sympathy and solicitude, which this 
charming lady evinced for our poor protigie. It was 
with tears in her eyes, that she related the events of 
the preceding evening, and the nurse's account of the 
length of time Rosalie had sung to the little boy, in 
order to sooth him to sleep. 

This seemed to distress Lady Belmont extremely, 
for she could not help attributing much that had oc- 
curred, to the over fatigue which Rosalie had sus- 
tained. Little did she guess the real cause of the ca- 
tastrophe? 

It was with a heavy heart that I quitted her Lady- 
ship, and proceeded on my anxious mission. 






CHAPTER XVIII. 



When Fitz-Ernest bent his way towards the apart- 
ment of his little brother, I must do him the justice to 
say, that he had no idea whom he should meet there. 
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Distracted as he was by the feelings, which were 
struggling for mastery in his breast, still he then re- 
tained sufficient strength of mind, and a sense of what 
was due to himself and others, to enable him to endea- 
vour to avoid throwing himself intentionally, into im- 
mediate temptation and danger ; and he would not 
have thus intruded himself into Rosalie's presence, 
had not chance broyght him before her. 

There was much that was good and estimable in 
Fitz-Ernest's nature. His heart was affectionate and 
kind, and he loved the little invalid, with almost the 
softness of a woman's feelings. He had returned late 
from the House, and finding that the family were not 
at home, he was anxious to ascertain, before he re- 
tired to rest, the last report of the sick boy. 

He expected to find some attendant in the boudoir, 
but seeing it unoccupied, he intended to seek the nurse 
by entering the sleeping apartment. But as he softly 
opened the door, his ear was caught by a sound 
that proceeded from it, which suddenly arrested his 
steps. 

Did his ear deceive him"? Was it a creation of his 
fevered fancy ? Or was it really that syren voice, 
which struck so sweetly upon his surprised senses ? 

He advanced a few paces, and for some time re- 
mained listening, with emotions too intense for de» 
scription, to the plaintive melody which, like the notes 
of an Eolian harp, breathed a wild and mournful ca- 
dence. Oh! as he listened, how intense became the 
agony of his heart — and how he longed to look upon 
her, although the sight would be torture. 

Did not wisdom, did not prudence whisper loudly 
in his ear, to fly ? But under the influence of such 
feelings, as those which now so violently agitated 
him, when were their dictates ever regarded? No, 
he would not, could not tear himself away. Once 
more would he gaze upon her unseen — he would glide 
unperceived into the darkened room, he would take 
one long last lingering look— and then, he would de- 
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part; when to return? — JVewer, was now his impu* 
tuous idea. 

s Passion had thrown its disfiguring veil over his 
senses, and he thought but of himself. 

He entered the chamber unheeded by her he sought. 
She was too deeply absorbed, in pouring forth the 
pious effusions which were flowing from her lips ; and 
her eyes were either fixed upon the countenance of 
the little boy, or raised in his behalf to heaven. Fitz- 
Ernest remained, therefore, in the full indulgence of a 
spectacle, so perilous to his peace of mind. How long, 
he knew not, for all was forgotten, every considera- 
tion save the one before him. — The scene that fol- 
lowed, I have before related ; and the sufferings of the 
wretched young man may be in some degree ima- 
gined, when, after leaving the presence of Rosalie, he 
found himself in the solitude of his own apartment — 
alone with his sorrow — no voice but that of conscience 
sounding in his ear. In Rosalie's words — her actions 
— her looks, there had been almost a supernatural ef- 
fect. In his present excited state, the impression she 
left upon him was most thrilling — most imposing. Her 
form was still before his eyes, as she knelt with dark 
tresses floating in while disorder over her bosom — the 
red dress of Medea rendering even whiter, the alabaster 
purity of her skin — her uplifted hands, as she implored 
him, with a voice which echoed to his fancy, to im- 
molate the love he bore her, on the shrine of honour 
and of justice. She appeared no longer to his heated 
imagination, a creature of this world ; a vision she 
must have been — too celestial — too hallowed for a 
mortal to approach ; and for a moment or two he felt 
almost calm. 

But then again he remembered her beauty — her 
captivation; and the strong current of his feelings 
heavily overpowered him with their maddening — 
their overwhelming force. No man that has once yield- 
ed up the government of his mind, and given the loose 
rein to his impetuous wishes, can tell how far they 
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may impel him. They issue frequently from a small 
source, and at the commencement might have been 
easily stopped; but unchecked, they are soon widened, 
till the bank, at last, is totally thrown down, and the 
flood is at liberty to deluge the whole plain. 

The brain of Fitz-Ernest was a complete chaos. 
The night thus passed by him, was probably the most 
wretched of his whole existence. He stood in the 
world, solitary with his misery — to no one dared he 
confide the secret of his sorrow; and in the present 
benighjed state of his feelings, he could think of no 
hope — no comfort. 

The morning quickly dawned at this season of early 
light, but its reviving influence wrought no cheering 
effect upon him ; standing at an open window, he re- 
mained with his eyes fixed with a vacant stare, on 
the brilliant spectacle of the rising sun. 

At length, harassed by the fatigue of mental agony, 
he threw himself upon a sofa and endeavoured to 
shut his eyes, to compose himself, in order that he 
might have the power of reflection, for he knew that 
he must act decisively. The remembrance of his 
solemn promise to Rosalie, urged him to fly from a spot, 
whose very atmosphere teemed with peril to his peace 
of mind. 

He had scarcely taken his position of rest, when a 
knpck at the door startled him, and his servant en- 
tered, bearing in his hand a letter. The man looked 
surprised at the appearance of his master, whom he, 
of course, expected to find in his bed, and asleep; but 
he delivered the letter in silence, and Fitz-Ernest de- 
sired him to leave the room. 

When again alone, he looked at the address, and 
the faint tinge of colour which remained in his cheeks, 
entirely fled, and he trembled so violently, that his 
hands refused their office of breaking the seal. He 
laid the unopened epistle upon the table which stood 
before him, and really gasped for breath, as he en- 
deavoured to summon resolution to peruse its cop-> 
tents; for at the first glance he knew the hand-writing 
lo be that of Rosalie. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When Rosalie arrived at her residence in Regent 
Street, the knock at the door, which announced her 
return, was answered in an instant by Johnson, who, 
alarmed by her lengthened absence, was anxiously 
^waiting her. Ever mindful of the feelings of others, 
the exhausted girl exerted herself, and got out of the 
carriage, without showing a symptom of the indis- 
position which every moment became more over- 
powering. 

Lady Belmont's maid followed her, and delivered 
the message with which she had been charged by the 
Marchioness; the purport of which was, that she con- 
sidered Miss Elton very ill, and that early the next morn- 
ing she would send Dr. C to see her. Many 

•were the proffers of assistance, which the civil wait- 
ing woman tendered to Johnson ; but Rosalie begged 
her to return, without delay, to her lady. 

Indeed, anxiously did she long to be alone and un- 
restrained, save by the presence of her faithful — 
devoted nurse. 

It was with some difficulty that she had strength 
to ascend the stairs. Her breathing was hard, and she 
complained of a sharp pain in her chest. Johnson 
was dreadfully frightened ; but after she had assisted 
her mistress into bed, she hoped she was be- 
coming a little more tranquil and easy; seated by 
her side, she was listening with intense solicitude to 
the sound of every deep drawn sigh, that proceeded 
from her labouring breast, and watching her closed 
eye lids in the trembling hope, that sleep had weighed 
them down, when suddenly Rosalie started up, and 
said; " I dare say you will oppose what I am going. 
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to ask — you will think I am mad — wandering; but be- 
fore I allow myself to sleep, I must write a letter. It 
is of the utmost importance, and my mind will have 
no rest — no peace,. until I accomplish my impatient 
desire." 

It was vainly, indeed, that poor Johnson remon- 
strated against an act so full of danger — fatal to every 
hope which she might entertain, of a speedy re- 
covery from the present alarming attack. Rosalie 
urged her request with so much vehemence ; every 
refusal seemed to excite her so fearfully, that at 
length, with tears of distress, she was obliged to 
yield ; and after propping her patient up with pil- 
lows, so as to make the position as little fatiguing 
as possible, she placed the desk before her ; and Ro- 
salie immediately commenced writing in an eager, 
rapid manner, the following epistle : 

" I scarcely think that I said enough to you in our 
dreadful interview to-night. I did not sufficiently im- 
press upon your mind, the earnestness of my appeal, 
to your sense of what is right and due to yourself— 
to others — to me, the unhappy Rosalie. Some more 
last words I must now convey to you. I talked at 
random when 1 said a few short months, and I should be 
no longer here. Certainly the Almighty is all-power- 
ful — nothing is impossible with him; but as far as 
human eye can see, my conviction is, that my days 
even are numbered, and, at this moment, I feel as if 
I were laid upon my bed of death. But I may linger 
on for a short span, and as long as I am here, it de- 
pends upon you entirely, whether the remaining hours 
of my life are past in that peace of mind, which will 
enable me to sustain the trial which human nature 
must endure, under the influence of the awful dispensa- 
tion of the all-wise rulerof my destiny, who has thought 
fit to bid me prepare to relinquish my young life ; to 
resign it with submission ; and His name be praised ! 
with the assistance of His spirit I shall be enabled to 
do so with peace — almost with gladness; for that 
blessed influence has cheered the gloomy path, and 
n* 
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shed a radiance 'over the appalling prospect of the* 
dark valley. And now, you alone, Lord Fitz-Ernest^. 
seem to stand an obstruction in the passage that 
■would conduct my soul in peace to heaven. But you . 
have it in your power to remove this torturing— this 
cruel impediment. As long as I may be permitted 
to linger in this world, your words — your looks will 
haunt my imagination. Then promise to recall them, 
to forget that you ever uttered them.. Swear that 
you will never dare to indulge in feelings which 
seem to implicate me in their culpability, although 
Heaven knows in heart, I am innocent. But may 
it not be imagined by others, that 1, in some se- 
cret manner might have assisted in the delusion, which 
seems to have obscured your better reason] Heaven 
is my witness, that I would rather have forfeited 
every consideration on earth, that I most prized, than 
have proved the unconscious cause of what you now 
endure. Therefore, dearest, most beloved friend, to- 
wards whom my heart must ever beat with gratitude, 
for all the goodness that you have never failed to 

E)ur upon me, so gently, so kindly; attend to my 
st request. Go far from hence; in solitude, in 
prayer, seek to purify your mind from the baneful in- 
fatuation, which like a mist obscuring a fair prospect, 
hangs for a short space about it. Pray for support, 
as 1 have done through all my miseries: and may the 
healing influence of devotion prove to you as con- 
soling, as I have felt it to be. Offer your supplica- 
tions to Heaven in the belief, that there is a power that 
can give us comfort ;* and the mercy which it vouch- 
safes so graciously to all, who with confidence rely 
upon its assistance, will incline it to afford it. Believe 
me, you have only to wrestle with the delusion that 
blinds you, and reason and justice will lend you their 
aid, easily to overcome it. Promise me you will go 
from henGe,; first having made your peace with that 
sweet being/ whose heart, I fear, you have already 
clouded with sorrow. She will, I am sure, forgive 
you, and await with patient forbearance, the time: 
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when you will return restored to yourself, and worthy 
to claim her at your bride. And oh ! Fitz-Ernest, if 
my prayers could bring you happiness, what felicity 
would be your portion ! My dying hour will be spent 
in supplications to the Almighty in your behalf. 

" And now, I must bid you farewell ! My failing- 
strength tells me that I must cease, although I feel 
that I could dilate for ever on a theme, to me, so- 
deeply interesting. Let me have your assurance 
that all will go well, that I may die in peace, with- 
out the dreadful idea presenting itself to my mind,, 
that I have been the cause of destroyed hopes — dis- 
appointment — unhappiness, to those to whom I owe 
so much; to whom my heart so fondly clings. Oh ! 
if you could fathom the depth of the love — the grati- 
tude, I feel towards all your family ! and to imagine, 
oh I dreadful, cruel thought ! that I, who would have 
sacrificed my every hope, to shield them from a mo- 
ment's pain, should be the wretched obstacle to inter- 
pose between them and their happiness ! The very 
idea appears almost to deprive me of existence; to 
bring me to the very threshold of death l { But you,, 
in mercy, will remove this agonizing, this torturing- 
toad 1 you will not allow me to die — helpless — hope- 
less — heart-stricken ! you will, surely, send me some 
words of peace — of assurance — of repentance ! Grant 
my earnest prayer; say you will be your own ho- 
nourable self again, my friend, my comforter ! and 
Heaven, protect and bless you ! 

"Rosalie." 

For some moments after she had finished this letter,, 
Rosalie sank back upon the cushions, exhausted — al- 
most fainting; but she roused herself with an effort,, 
and, with her own trembling hands, folded and di- 
rected it, then calling Johnson, she said — " Now, make 
no remarks on what I am going to say, dear Johnson, 
trust to your child. As soon as it is light, take this 
tetter, and give it, yourself, to Lord Fitz-Ernest's ser~ 
*a*tf; unless you promise this/' she added,, with. vehe>» 
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mence, " I cannot even attempt to calm myself— for, 
on the result of its delivery, hangs the only prospect 
of peace lean have on this side of the grave. I know 
I am very ill, my poor nurse. Prepare yourself for 
that from which, I know, you shrink with dread; but, 
for my sake you need not be miserable," and she 
threw her arms fondly round the neck of the weeping 
woman. " Your child will gain by that which you 
may, for a time, lament. Why should you wish to 
retain her, struggling painfully a few more years in 
this tumultuous world? You ought to rejoice that 
there is a prospect near at hand, for me, of 'peace — of 
rest! But you will do what 1 have asked you, dear, 
good nurse, and J will try to sleep, and, perhaps, I 
may feel belter when I awake." 

But these last words were pronounced in a tone that 
belied their meaning. Poor Johnson, with bitter tears, 
acquiesced in all she demanded, and Rosalie tried to 
tranquillize herself to rest, but in vain. Her cough be- 
came more and more troublesome; and, when the al- 
most distracted woman arrived at Belmont House 
with the letter, of which the reiterated prayers of Ro- 
salie induced her to be the bearer, she had also to 
communicate to Lady Belmont's maid, the dreadful 
intelligence, that Rosalie, in coughing, had ruptured a 
blood-vessel on her lungs; and that she had left her, 
at that moment, under the charge of a surgeon, whom 
Myrtilla had hastily ordered to be summoned. 

The wretched woman did not linger a second after 
she had executed her commission. With a heart al- 
most broken by sorrow, she returned to the bedside of 
her beloved child. 

Rosalie turned an eye upon her, full of anxiety, as 
she approached; and, seeing by her countenance that 
her wishes were accomplished, an expression of calm- 
ness superseded the excitement, which had so severely 
agitated her frame; and, laying her head gently on 
the bosom of her faithful nurse, she closed her eyes, 
and soon fell into a tranquil sleep. The surgeon re- 
commended the utmost quiet, and promised to retura, 
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in order to meet the physician, whom Lady Belmont 
was to send that morning. 

It is easy to imagine the dismay of Gabrielli, at this 
most direful catastrophe — this death-blow to all his 
avaricious prospects. 

At one fell swoop, he saw his airy fabric swept to 
the ground. He had returned home, heated by wine 
and excess, and the first object that met his eyes was 
his sister, pale and haggard from extreme terror* At 
first, stupified by the effects of intoxication, he could 
scarcely comprehend, and would not give credence to 
her words. He received her communication with a 
burst of furious impatience; but when, at length, the 
surgeon was brought to him, and he heard the words 
— u There is little hope remaining:" then did the truth 
indeed, burst upon his senses. 

But, how was it received? 

I turn from the subject with disgust — -with horror! 
That man — that dreadful man! was he not the cause 
of all this misery? Truly, u the expectation of the 
wicked shall perish!" 

I feel that I can scarcely proceed. The events 
which succeeded were of a nature so sad, so painful, 
that even now, their remembrance overpowers n^e. 
Day and night, the shadows of those who are departed, 
appear before my feverish imagination; and, when I 
think that I am left, and those, so fair, have gone be- 
fore me, with the poet I could exclaim: — 

" When I remember all 

Theiriends bo link'd together* 
I've seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather ! 
I feel like one 
Who treads alono 

Some banquet hall deserted;-. 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain hath bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other days around mc" 
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I repent that I ever acceded to the request that in- 
duced me to lay before the public, circumstances, 
which can but engender feelings of sadness. But, 
having proceeded so far, I will endeavour to complete 
my task, although it has become a heavy one; and 
opens wounds, which neither age nor time has been 
able to heal, in a heart which once loved with so 
much fondness the angelic being, whose history I have 
attempted to relate. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



Here the narrative assumes a different character. 
Mr. Leslie, whose health was in a most infirm and 
declining state* had hecome still more ill and suf- 
fering, and the agitation which the relation of the fore- 
foing story occasioned his mind, was so intense, that 
was fearful I should be deprived of the conclusion of 
a tale so fraught with interest. However, Mr. Leslie, 
with the kindness and consideration that marked his 
every action, seeing my disappointment and regret, at 
giving up my task as amanuensis, called me to the 
side of his bed, to which, of late, he had been almost 
totally confined; and, giving me a key, desired me to 
open a drawer in a cabinet, which stood in one cor- 
ner of the apartment, and to bring him a bundle of 
papers which I should there find, fastened by a black 
riband. 

He sighed heavily as I placed the packet in his 
hand, and almost immediately delivered it to me 
again, saying — "Take this; you will find therein what 
will materially assist you in the conclusion of the his- 
tory, which I have not strength left to finish with my 
own lips. 

The documents which I then received, put me in 
possession of every fact that I was anxious to obtain; 
and, with the assistance of one who was an eye-wit« 
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ness of the scenes, which follow those already reced- 
ed, I have been enabled to conclude the history of the 
Cantatrice. * 



CHAPTER XX. 

We will return to Fitz-Ernest, and behold him with 
Rosalie's letter still in his hand, his eyes fixed up§n 
the lines which he appeared to be reading over, and 
over again, with a sort of half bewildered air, as if 
he scarcely comprehended their meaning. So per- 
fectly lost was he to every consideration, but. the one 
object before him, that it was hardly perceptible to 
him, that some one had again gently knocked at the 
door. As he did not heed the summons, it was not 
repeated; in another moment Lady Belmont slowly 
entered, and when he lifted up his eyes, his mother 
stood before him. 

She actually started and turned pale, when she be- 
held the countenance of her son^ She had expected 
to find him in bed, and probably asleep; but in one 
rapid glance she saw that his head had not that night 
pressed his pillow; and there was something so hag- 
gard — so truly wretched in his appearance, as he 
turned his face first towards her, and then again 
averted it, hiding it with his hand from her view, 
that her maternal heart shrunk with a feeling that 
partook of horror — of surprised dismay; and at once 
she said, " Fitz-Ernest, my dear dear son, what is the 
matter?" then sitting down on the sofa by his side, she 
took hold of the hand that was pressed tightly over 
his forehead, with the same degree of tenderness, that 
she would have evinced to the infant, Algernon, and 
drew him towards her. A mother's softness knows 
no diminution. Is her child in sorrow, and all the 



tender love, the anxious self-sacrificing feelings return 
with the same ardent — heartfelt devotion, which 
glowed in her breast, when she was wont to press 
him to it in his helpless infancy. 

Fitz-Ernest still continued for a short time to avert 
his face ; but " there is something in sorrow, that 
breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens the 
heart and brings it almost back to the feelings of in- 
fancy; and even in advanced life, the mother that 
looked on his childhood, that smoothed his pillow, and 
administered to his helplessness will be the friend to 
whom he will, with most confidence pour forth his 
heart — on whose bosom he can shed tears, which he 
would be ashamed that any other eyes should witness. 
For there is, indeed, an enduring tenderness in the 
love of a mother that transcends all other affections 
of the heart. 'Tis neither to be chilled J)y selfishness, 
daunted by .danger, weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled even in gratitude. And if adversity overtake 
her child, he will be dearer to her through misfortune ; 
if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and 
cherish him, in spite of it, and if all the world cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him." 

Lady Belmont saw that something had deeply af- 
fected her son, and she implored him to open his heart 
to her. 

u Speak to me, my child," said she. " Confide in 
your mother, who has ever been your friend, as well 
as parent." 

Still Fitz Ernest did not speak ; it was no sullen feel- 
ing that made him silent. The agony of his young 
heart was too great for w T ords. It was subdued al- 
most to the weakness of a woman. Lady Belmont 
gave him time to recover, in a degree, although her 
own soul sickened with the dread, with which the 
mysterious grief of her son had inspired her. How- 
ever, she exerted herself, and began to speak on the 
subject which had thus brought her unexpectedly 
into his presence, trusting it might have the effect of 
rousing him* 
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"Fitz-Ernest," she said, " I came to tell you of a 
circumstance that I am sure will shock you much. 
Johnson has just been here to communicate the intel- 
ligence, that our poor Rosalie is dreadfully ill ; she 
has ruptured a blood vessel on her lungs, and Heaven 
only knows what will 'be the consequence." 

At these words Fitz-Ernest started on his feet, with 
an exclamation that almost amounted to a fearful cry; 
. and then said in a voice, the accents of which thrilled 
with terror in the ear of his . mother, " It is I who 
have murdered her. It is I who am answerable be- 
fore Heaven for her death — it is your wretched — 
worthless son. You would spurn me, mother if you 
knew all, you would loathe the sight of him, you have 
so loved and cherished ; oh ! mother, mother," he ex- 
claimed, throwing himself on his knees before her, 
" 'tis I who have destroyed that sweet angelic Ro- 
salie." 

The agony of Lady Belmont's feelings almost 
equalled those of her son. The dreadful words of 
Fitz-Ernest brought to her imagination a crowd of 
images, which her alarm exaggerated in frightfulness. 
She absolutely gasped for breath, as she thought of 
what might be the real purport of his dreadful confes- 
sion. She had hardly strength to exclaim, "Fitz- 
Ernest, for -the love of mercy, say what you mean; 
keep me not a moment longer in this awful suspense. 
What is it? Are you going to tell me, that she, whom 
we have nourished with such fond affection — whom I 
have taken to my heart as pure and excellent— am I 
about to hear that she is false — perfidious? Oh! 
Heaven, avert this evil," she cried, "let me not hear 
that she, whom r looked upon almost as an angel, has 
been as the treacherous serpent in our path." 

"No, mother, no," cried Fitz-Ernest, rising, his 
countenance almost brightening, " fear not for her, 
she is— oh! how can I express her excellence — her 
purity — her nobleness of mind. 'Tis I, who have been 
the deceitful tempter — the perjured lover ; and just 
Heaven is already wreaking its vengeance on my 
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head, by inflicting the tortures of self-reproach, I now 
endure. But I will tell you the whole of my miserable 
story. Listen to me with patience, and do not con* 
demn me till you hear all." 

Lady Belmont already experienced a sensation of 
inexpressible relief. A dreadful idea had crossed her 
mind; and she inwardly thanked Heaven that it was 
but the phantom of her bewildered brain. Fitz-Ernest 
proceeded in a rapid — hurried manner. 

" When I offered my hand to Constance Delaval, I 
really loved her, although my love was of a calm and 
gentle nature ; but I acknowledged her virtues ; I ad- 
mired her perfections, and was perfectly convinced, 
that with her for my wife, I might anticipate a life of 
calm and. certain happiness. But little did I know 
the weakness of my own heart ! Had I even suspected 
that there was hidden in its recesses, so deep a well 
of unawakened passion, no consideration would have 
tempted me to offer to so perfect a being as Constance, 
affections so variable — so unstable. But at once to 
come to the point, I saw Rosalie, and from that mo- 
ment I was a wretched man. There was an inde- 
scribable magic in her charms, which even you, my 
dearest mother, can imagine ; from the instant I. be- 
held her at a rehersal at the Opera house, the aspect 
of my whole destiny seemed changed. *i have been 
the slave of passion; and fearful have' been the conse- 
quences to me; for though conscience is not always 
strong enough to guide, it still has strength sufficient 
to dart a sting. I have been torn by contending feel- 
ings, the voice of honour upbraiding me for my want 
of allegiance to my affianced bride, imperatively 
urging me to return to her feet, whilst my heart was 
filled with love for another. I must do myself 
some little justice, by declaring that I did strive to 
overcome tne weakness — that I did wrestle with the 
infatuation, which indeed obscured my better reason ; 
. and you may have observed that J shunned the 
society of this house— was scarcely ever present, 
when she was here. I had even made up my mind to 
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leave London — England; to banish myself, in order to 
fly from my passion. But last night, Heaven knows, 
without design, for I knew not she was there, I found 
her kneeling by the bedside of Algernon — radiant in 
loveliness, with that voice of matchless melody, 
pouring forth strains which might, indeed, have pene- 
trated a heart of stone. What then do you imagine 
they would produce on mine, already yearning as it 
was towards her with such devoted energy? 1 gazed 
upon her unperceived, until reason vanished from my 
mind. I lost all command — I was beside myself — all 
was forgotten, save that lovely creature to whom I 
offered my life— my hand— my fortune! I urged her 
with impassioned force to fly with me — " 

"And what was her answer V 9 cried Lady Bel- 
mont, with breathless anxiety. 

" Such as an angel might have listened to. Yes, 
dearest mother, she rebuked my presumptuous suit ; 
she recalled me to a sense of duty ; she said all that 
might have been expected to flow from a heart, so 
pure as hers. Prostrate on the earth, she implored 
me to hear her dying words, she made me promise 
to fulfil my engagement with Constance. Oh ! you 
may think of her with redoubled admiration, with 
respect, with even gratitude* and here is a letter 
which I have since received from her, and which will 
confirm every word I have spoken." 

Lady Belmont, with much agitation, perused it, as 
Fitz-Ernest stood before her, his eyes fixed with in- 
tense earnestness upon her countenance ; and whilst 
he watched it melting into tenderness and admiration, 
as every line conveyed to her mind the purity and ex- 
cellence of the poor girl, who, in the midst of so much 
mental and bodily suffering had exerted herself to 
write, tears again fell from Fitz-Ernest's eyes ; but 
they were drops that flowed from a purified source. 
They were tears of repentance, of sorrow unmingled 
with passion. 

When the Marchioness had finished the perusal of 
this affecting document, her heart was too full to al- 
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low her to speak ; but she pressed her son tenderly 
in her arms, and that action spoke at once of sympa- 
thy, and also of forgiveness ; in the midst of all his 
distress Fitz-Ernest felt soothed, for his mother was 
still his friend. 

When Lady Belmont could command her voice to 
speak, all that she could now do was to implore him, 
by the love he boro her ; to compose himself; she 
promised, with her own lips to administer the only 
solace that poor Rosalie could now receive— a mes- 
sage of peace and consolation from himself; and with- 
out one word of reproach, left him in order to make 
every arrangement, that might, in any way tend to 
mitigate the sufferings of the afflicted girl. 






CHAPTER XXI. 

Sir Francis never awoke with a lighter heart than 
on the morning which succeeded his interview with 
Lady. Gertrude, at St. James's. Every object ap- 
peared to him bright and cheering; all was couleur 
de rose. His inward feelings were as new as they 
were pleasing; for the first time almost in his life, he 
had formed a plan which was virtuous in its inten- 
tion; he could look with a bold glance upon the 
prospect it afforded ; and felt a sort of exultation in 
his own surpassing merits. He could not help ac- 
knowledging to himself that his previous life had re- 
ally been too reckless, too bad. It would be impossi- 
ble to go on in such a course much longer ; but now 
he would study the rake's last expedient, reform, and 
become a much more steady character. An opportu- 
nity at this moment presented itself, unattended with 
many of those repugnant sacrifices, which he ima- 
gined most ever follow in the train of a matrimonial 
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engagement A fashionable high-born girl had always 
been a horror to him, and to make proposals to one 
such* he had ever regarded as an impossibility ; but 
in the instance of his present attachment, the whole 
matter was different. He had no haughty, superci- 
lious dame to sue to ; whose stiff, pompous, unbend- 
ing father was also to be conciliated, the frigidity of 
his dignity thawed, and condescension ensured, by 
the promise of large settlements and fortunes for 
younger children, &c. &c. 

The very idea of hymen, under these circumstances, 
would have given him a cold shiver; and never had 
he seen one beauty in his own sphere of life, whose 
charms were sufficient to induce him to reflect upon 
the subject with less repugnance. 

Now, though the very notion would have made him 
furious, had any one possessed presumption enough to 
accuse him of it; the same ideas that had caused 
Templeton such disgrace, exercised their influence 
over his own feelings. The present step could not be 
attended with such sacrifices, as were generally the 
accompaniments of an act, so fraught with evil con- 
sequences to the liberty of a man of pleasure. There 
was no host of ceremonious relations to be enume- 
rated in the catalogue of the bores of his acquaint- 
ances; and, as for the legal part of the business, he 
had no one to urge, to consult, but the dictates of hi* 
own generosity ; and these were all munificent and 
liberal towards the object of his affection; so all was 
smooth, every thing seemed smiling around him, and 
in the liveliness of his heart, all the time he was per* 
forming his toilette, he was singing joyfully, 

«* What is life when wanting love ? • 
Night without a morning 
Love's the cloudless summer's sun 
Nature gay adorning." 

That day he was to dine at Belmont House, and 
Gertrude had promised that Rosalie [should be there* 
How long would be the hours that must intervene ta 

12* 
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the impatient lover ! but but he had an imperative 
engagement which would take him out of London, 
and might probably detain him till near the dinner 
hour. That would fill up the vacant morning, and he 
consoled himself by thinking, that there would be lit- 
tle prospect of catching even a casual look of Rosa- 
lie before that time. 

There was that passing in his mind which seemed 
to sooth him into patience; and we must do him the 
justice to say, there was much of a redeeming cha- 
racter, in • the feelings of kindness and generosity, 
which actuated his present conduct. 

Under the overwhelming mass of vices and follies, 
which obscured the better qualities of our Baronet, 
there were some latent sparks of goodness. Circum- 
stances had increased, as well as engendered his 
faults. He had been his own master from the age 
of childhood. He possessed no parent— no friend to 
admonish him ; so, ever accustomed to be flattered — 
caressed and indulged to an excess the most per- 
nicious, his vicious propensities, instead of being 
checked, were even encouraged. His education had 
been begun at Eton, and completed at college; but 
bis private character had never been cultivated. Com- 
pletely left to chance, born with passions, violent and 
difficult to control, of course they soon ran riot, 
and the tares which sprung up so plentifully, pre- 
vented any of the good seed which nature had im- 
planted in his breast, from blossoming to perfection* 
Of good seed, there was indeed some amongst the many 
weeds which desolated this fair prospect. Sir Francis, 
possessed a most exalted opinion of his own perfections, 
—of his position in life, in short of every thing that 
appertained to him. The idea of his not being ac-. 
ceptable as a husband— and to Rosalie — could never 
for a moment have entered into his imagination. Men* 
who have lived the life which he had done, and those 
who have mixed little in the society of women, ex- 
cepting of those of a very inferior class, fix the standard 
of their intrinsic merits at a very low rate. They itna* 
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gine that vanity and mercenary considerations in- 
fluence their every feeling. They have no idea of 
the single-minded nature of their true affections — of 
the fervour and disinterestedness of their attachment, 
which even partakes of enthusiasm. 

Sir Francis had not the slightest misgiving as to 
the acceptance of his suit. He thought, perhaps, he 
might have a little trouble in getting her away from 
Gabrielli; and perhaps have to disburse a large sum of 
money, to indemnify him for the great loss he would sus- 
tain in Rosalie, as her talents must ensure him such a 
bountiful harvest. But that did not at all distress 
him. He was ready to compromise, to any amount, 
for his estate was enormous, and, strange to say, not 
very heavily encumbered. 

As he turned into Bond Street, on his way to the 
country, he passed Storr and Mortimer's; there he 
suddenly halted, and entering the shop, asked to look 
at the diamonds that were preparing for the bride 

elect of the young Duke of C ; after examining 

them, he ordered a set to be put into preparation for 
himself; making however, some additions and altera- 
tions, which would render the p\trwre more costly 
and expensive* 

" As I am about it," thought Sir Francis, " I may 
as well transact a little more business this morning, 
for I shall want every thing in a great hurry, and 
these rascals are all so dilatory ; so no rode off in the 
direction of his coachmaker, and gave an order for a 
splendid London chariot, and other equipages, which 
were to render the future Lady Somerville the envy 
of the beau-monde K 

After this was accomplished, he felt that he had 
achieved a great deal, in a short space of time.- 
- And now, he must make the best of his way to 
Richmond; first, however, taking care to pass the 
house which contained her who had thus inspired him; 
' and, as he turned his eyes upon the abode, he was 
thinking that he might compare her to a diamond, 
enclosed in a case unfit to receive a gem of such value. 
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He fancied that there was a peculiar appearance of 
desolation about the mansion, for the upper windows 
were closed. Little did he imagine, when, with a 
heart throbbing with joy and hope, he gazed upon it, 
that scenes of distress and sorrow were passing with-, 
in its walls. 

Sir Francis proceeded on his country expedition* 
It was a visit of duty and interest, which he was 
obliged to pay about once a year, to an old aunt, 
who had declared her intention of making him her 
heir; and a clear ten thousand a year would, at her 
death, devolve into his already well-filled coffers^ 
The old lady was very ill, and had sent for him ; or, 
probably, at this moment, Sir Francis would not have 
been in the mood to volunteer a visit to a sick room.. 

When he arrived there, he found her extremely ill, 
so much so, that her death was instantly expected* 
and he remained, for some time, awaiting the event; , 
towards the afternoon, however, she rallied, and he 
was able to return, but with only a few moments left 
to dress for dinner, and repair to Belmont House. 

On reaching Hill Street, the porter placed in his 
hand a letter which, he said, had arrived almost im- 
mediately after Sir Francis had left the house that 
morningi It was from Lady Gertrude, and was writ- 
ten under the most painful agitation. 

She told him that Rosalie had been taken dreadful- 
ly ill, and added, that they were all so much shocked 
and overcome, that they did not feel equal to seeing 
any company at dinner that day. 

The letter almost fell from the hand of Sir Francis, 
so much did its contents surprise and discompose him* 
How little had he anticipated this frustration of the 
hopes, in which he had revelled with such delight! 

Amidst all the vicissitudes. of time and life, who has 
any title to reckon upon the future? At one period or 
another, it is certain, that the calm will be troubled 
and the. dark cloud arise. No warnings of any ap- 
proaching disappointment had ever dimmed the lustre 
of the prospects of this man of prosperity and pleasure., 
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He had always looked forward with a smile, and in- 
dulged in the hope that " to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and even more abundantly." 

'Tis thus we witness the progress of the thought- 
less — their folly and presumption — their pride and 
levify, which make for themselves a fantastic, imagi- 
ginary future; that, deluding them for awhile in vanity, 
too often terminates in misery ! 

All, hitherto, had flowed with an even course to Sir 
Francis. He was not accustomed to be thwarted, 
and his feelings now were of a mixed nature. He 
was not only distressed but disappointed. His an- 
noyance and unhappiness were not decreased by re- 
flection; and, when he thought of her — so brilliant — 
so beautiful 1 stretched upon a bed of pain and sick- 
ness, his heart became softened, every fear augmented, 
and, in another moment, he rushed out, of the house. 

First, he thought he would immediately go to Re- 
gent Street, there to gain some farther tidings of the 
sufferer; but, again he changed his mind, and, with 
hurried, and rapid steps, arrived at Belmont House, 
and, sending up an earnest petition to be admitted into 
the presence of Lady Gertrude, after a short delay, 
was ushered into her morning room. 

He found her in a most agitated state; and, truly, 
his sufferings at that moment almost equalled her 
own. 

The accounfrshe had to give him, was not calculated 
to compose his spirits; for, with tears of anguish, she 
informed him, lhat Lady Belmont had only just left 
Rosalie's bed-side, and that although for the moment, 
she was rather better, the medical attendants spoke 
most desparingly of her situation. One could have 
hardly traced in the dejected man, who, with down- 
cast eyes and faltering steps, was seen to issue slowly 
from the splendid mansion, the gay, the thoughtless 
Baronet, who had ever, ere this moment of disappoint- 
ment, felt that he had all the world before him. 

But such is the transitory nature of our earthly 
hopes. Fondly, we project some favourite plan; we 
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think that we have provided for all that majrhappen; 
that our measures have been taken with vigilant pru- 
dence ; and, on every side, we seem perfectly guarded 
^nd secure. But it is not so to be: some event hap- 
pens, unforeseen by our dim perceptions, which turns 
the whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasts all our fondest wishes. 






CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Leslie had arrived at Regent Street. From 
the very strong affection which he entertained for the 
unfortunate girl, the agony of his feelings may be im- 
agined, when as he entered the house he was met by 
the woman Myrtilla, who without the slightest cau- 
tion announced to him the fatal opinion of the medical 
man. His first impulse was immediately to go to 
Rosalie ; but he was*told that she was at that moment 
sleeping ; therefore he went into the drawing room to 
await the time when she should awake; and there he 
found her miserable mother. 

It was indeed a ^ad interview. The work of death 
had proceeded with a.very slow pace, although it had 
commenced its certain destruction on her frame ; but 
as she herself expressed it, little had she anticipated 
that, with its fatal dart fixed in her own breast, she 
should still live on; and one so young — so fair — so 
blooming, should go before her. All she felt was not 
merely grief. That self-reproach which seemed al- 
ways to follow her with its upbraiding voice, was 
ever ringing in her ears. 

Her poor child! — in imagination she saw her glow- 
ing with all the hues of health — of happiness in the 
peaceful days of her childhood — and she had destroy- 
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ed her prospects. It was through her means that she 
was brought even unto death; ner sorrow was very 
heavy to bear, and the poor old man who sat beside 
her, had lost all power of bestowing one word of con- 
solation. He who, in his unselfish nature, ap- 
peared always to forget himself when others mourned, 
was now quite overwhelmed by his own deep misery; 
and down his withered cheeks flowed tears which he 
did not even attempt to restrain. • 

The dear child whom he had loved so well ! Was 
it really true? — No, it could not be — and then a ray 
of hope darted across his mind. The physician would 
come, and, perhaps, he would unsay the cruel words. 
She must not die. It was out of nature that one so 
good— so sweet, should perish, and he the old, the 
useless, be left to mourn. 

" No," he exclaimed rising rapidly, and pacing with 
hurried steps the floor ; '_' they have exaggerated the 
case; that Italian woman always was deceitful, she 
always hated her. I cannot bear it. I must ascer- 
tain with my own eyes what is really the state of the 
case. Heaven grant that I may find it less dreadful." 
And he left the room, and proceeded to the door of 
Rosalie's chamber. But there he paused. A feeling 
of direful apprehension crept over his senses. 

"Oh merciful Heaven!" he exclaimed, "support 
me — strengthen me, to bear the agonizing sight of my 
blighted— prostrate flower. Oh! grant me the power 
still to be, as long as she remains here, the support, 
which it is my only consolation to think I have been, 
through all her troubles — sweet patient angel ! Let 
me still be the staff upon which she has so long — so 
fondly leant — and if it must be — " and here with al- 
most frantic earnestness he struck his forehead — "oh! 
if she must die, let these arms be her last resting 
place." 

And nov\f he was about to enter, when the sound of 
a knock at the street door arrested his steps. It was 
most probably the physician, and he returned down 
stairs to meet him. Myrtilla at the same moment 
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appeared from Rosalie's room, saying that she was 
now awake, and Dr. C" accompanied by the sur- 
geon proceeded to the sick chamber. 

Mr. Leslie did not follow them. He sat pale and 
motionless in the parlour, awaiting their return. It 
was a period of dreadful, awful suspense. The words 
which they would utter, on their return, would be as 
the blessed messenger of hope, or the death blow to 
his happiness. The moments seemed hours. 

At length the door opened, and the medical men 
appeared. Mr. Leslie started, walked close up to 
the physician, with a frantic air, seized his hand, and 
looking earnestly in his countenance, as if he were 
perusing eagerly its every expression, he exclaimed, 
" I see it all — there is little, little hope." 

And truly the physician looked grave and sad ; for 
although his professional eye was familiar with scenes 
of death and distress, he was a man of a kind and 
humane disposition, and the touching scene which he 
had just quitted interested him deeply. The brilliant 
cantatrice who had been the theme of universal con- 
versation — whose matchless perfections were poured 
forth from every lip — the courted — the admired — the 
star of* splendour — the present idol of the London 
world — how changed had he found her — but still how 
lovely! — even though the shades of death were gather- 
ing round her. 

And tben her patient sweetness — her resignation! 
There is certainly a feeling of romance, which hovers 
pver our ideas when we dwell upon the character of 
an actress; a something which always seems to place 
it beyond the realities of life. At the moment when 
our heroine was thus suddenly snatched from the ad- 
miring gaze of thousands who worshiped her, almost 
as a divinity, she was at the very pinnacle of her 
success; therefore it was with a peculiar sensation of 
anxiety mingled with-curiosity, that for the first time, 
the eminent practitioner looked upon this fair emblem 
of the transitory brilliancy, even of the most beautiful 
of nature's workmanship. 
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It was impressed with these saddening reflections, 
and after consulting for some time with the surgeon, 
that he appeared before the heart-stricken old man, 
whose only slender hope hung upon the decision he 
was about to utter; and on being thus with such in- 
tense anxiety accosted by him, and perceiving his 
fearful agitation, he paused; he was reluctant to say 
what he foresaw would occasion so much misery. 

Mr. Leslie continued, " At once tell me the truth 
will she — must she die?" 

The physician answered, "My good sir, calm your- 
self; you are not in a state to hear any agitating intel- 
ligence." 

Mr. Leslie replied impatiently, "I never shall be 
more fit for the blow than at this moment, therefore 
tell me at once — do you consider her case desperate?" 

The doctor shook his head. 

" She may perhaps rally," he said; " but, my dear 
Sir, grieved am I to add, that I fear it will be but for 
a brief space. 

Mr. Leslie said no more. He attempted to walk 
towards the door, but he would have fallen, had he 
not been supported by the medical gentlemen. The 
„ shock was too great for his shattered nerves — he had 
fainted away ; and when, after a time, he slowly re- 
covered, he was so weak — so exhausted, that he had 
not the strength to sustain the trial of seeing Rosalie 
for many hours. 

But there was one, already seated by her couch, 
who was administering words of peace — of com- 
fort to the sinking girl. Lady Belmont had arrived, 
and instantly made her way into the apartment of the 
invalid. The physician had desired that Rosalie might 
speak as little as possible, and be kept quite tranquil 
and easy. Lady Belmont soon perceived that she 
could not be composed, until her mind had been re- 
lieved. There was a kind of restlessness about her 
eyes — a convulsive earnestness, with which she pressed 
the lady's hand, and looked into her face ; which told 

vol, il — 13 
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a tale of mental agitation, unconnected with bodily 
suffering. 

Lady Belmont's great desire was to relieve her 
from the load, which she knew weighed so heavily 
upon her heart. She had heard from the lips of the 
medical man, the dread fiat — that she was to die. 
She might linger a short time ; but any fresh haemor- 
rage from the lungs, might prove instantly fatal. The 
Marchioness hesitated how to act. She dreaded the 
effects of agitating her; and yet so well did she un- 
derstand the feelings of Rosalie, that she was certain 
nothing would so effectually calm the irritation, which 
amounted almost to agony, as a few words from her- 
self. 

^She saw her painfully anxious countenance — her 
eye of inquiry, which wandered ever and anon to- 
wards the door, as if she were expecting something; 
therefore, she determined to hazard the point, in order 
that she might breathe the sweet influence of peace*— 
of consolation to her spirit, which might shed bright- 
ness over the darkening shades, that were encom- 
passing her. Whispering to Johnson to leave, the 
room, she again sat down by the side of the bed, and 
taking the hand of Rosalie within her own, in the 
tenderest accents, said, u My sweet girl, I know that 
your mind is not at rest, but be calm — be happy. I 
know all. Fitz-Ernest has told me every thing ; 
and what I have heard, makes me love you more than 
ever." 

A brilliant gleam of colour passed over the pale 
cheeks of the sick girl. 

" Rosalie," continued Lady Belmont, "dear excel- 
lent Rosalie, it would be impossible for me to express 
the admiration I feel, when I think of your conduct. 
You have ensured my gratitude, for you have saved 
my son. Your words have struck upon his ear, like 
the notes of prophecy ; they awakened him from his 
dream — his delusion, and through your medium our 
dearest hopes may yet be realized. Promise me to 
be quite calm, not to allow any agitation to excite you, 
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and I will tell you all without any reserve. You do 
indeed merit my strictest confidence. Let me see, by 
your countenance, sweetest, that 1 may venture to 
say all." 

Kosalie looked into the face of her \>enefactress and 
smiled, and in that smile were mingled many expres- 
sions ; but it gave Lady Belmont the assurance, that 
she might continue her relation, without fear of doing 
the listener any injury. 

" It is Fitz-Ernest's anxious request, that I should 
express to you his deep contrition, for the suffering 
which he has caused. Torturing, indeed, are his 
feelings; as self-accusation renders them doubly in- 
supportable ; and, indeed it is dreadful, not only to 
himself, but to me, when the horrid idea presents it- 
self, that he caused this sad catastrophe — your pre- 
sent sufferings." 

But Rosalie shook her head emphatically. " No, 
no, in mercy say not so, the disease had long rankled 
here — the storm, long gathering, was ready to burst." 

Lady Belmont implored her to be silent ; and Cpfl- 
tinued : 

" As long as my son lives, he can never quite for- 
give himself; but be comforted, dearest," she added, 
as she saw the large tears roll slowly from the half 
closed eyes of the pale girl; " the very pang, that the 
remembrance will inflict, may bring with it blessed — 
salutary effects — may act for ever, as a check to those 
impetuous passions, which have been the cause of so 
much evil. -His future excellence— nay, even his fu- 
ture happiness, may both derive their source from the 
blessed remembrance of his virtuous young friend." 

Here Rosalie clasped her hands, and devoutly cast 
her eyes towards Heaven. Her lips appeared to move 
as if she were inwardly ejaculating a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

" Every word you uttered — every wish you ex- 
pressed, he bids me tell you will be sacred to him. At 
this moment, his mind is too much occupied by what 
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you suffer, for us to expect any thing from him but 
grief; but he desires me to say that, in time, he may 
nope to accomplish all that you wish — alt that we, his 
parents, have hoped so long — so anxiously. Bless 
you, we must ever, Rosalie — even honour your me- 
mory, should it be the Almighty's will to remove you 
from us." 

What lustre brightened the beautiful eyes of our 
heroine! She raised the hand which she still fondly 
held within her own, to her lips, and faintly murmur- 
ed — " Happy — happy so to die," and then she closed 
her eyes, and turned her head upon the pillow ; and 
Lady Belmont, hoping that she might sleep, arranged 
the bed-clothes, so as to ensure her mare ease, and 
begged of her to try to take some repose. Rosalie 
looked her acquiescence ; still she sought the hand of 
her friend as if she feared to lose her. But on Lady 
Belmont's assurance that she would stay, she endea- 
voured to calm herself to rest. 






CHAPTER XXIII. 

After the rencontre, the result of which was so 
unfortunate, Arturo, his heart filled with passions 
which changed his whole nature, with frantic steps 
rushed forward. He neither saw nor heard. Furi- 
ously he pursued his way, causing the bystanders to 
turn round and look after him with dismay ; but when 
he found himself at length in the noisy streets, he sud- 
denly paused. He pressed his hands across his eyes 
for a moment or two as if deliberating, and again 
walked rapidly forward. 

But now he seemed to have some object in view, 
for he looked, apxiously. into all the shops that he pass- 
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ed. With swift steps he walked down Piccadilly, and 
then crossing into St. James' Street, entered a naval 
and military accoutrement maker's, at the windows of 
which were displayed to view, swords and various 
other weapons of slaughter. 

He motioned with his hand, for he could hardly 
speak English, that he. wished to look at some dirks 
which attracted his attention. He selected one 
amongst the smallest, but before he completed his pur- 
chase, was observed by the shopman to draw it from 
the scabbard, and attentively examine the point ; there 
was something in the wildness of his looks, and the 
fierce gleam of satisfaction with which he ascertained 
the sharpness of the blade, which made a vivid im- 
pression on the mind of the person who served him ; 
and after he had left the shop, he remarked the dir- 
eumstance, to one of his cpmpanions, saying at the 
same time — " Well, if that dagger is not the cause of 
bloodshed, I shall never agiin pretend to judge of a 
man's countenance/' 

On leaving the shop, Arturo placed the weapon in 
bis bosom, and with a ghastly smite of triumph, pro- 
ceeded on bis way ; but it was with a calmer and 
slower step. 

Arrived at his lodgings, and in his own apartment, 
he again drew out his dagger, looked at it wrth deKght, 
hugged it to his heart, and clasped his hands in ecsta- 
sy. Bruno, who had entered the room and watched 
him unperceived, said that during all these demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction, there was gleaming from his dark 
eye that which absolutely appalled him* It was like 
the glance of an infuriated tiger, when about ta devour 
the prey which was already within its grasp. 

On seeing Bruno, he suddenly concealed the wea- 
pon, and commanding himself by a strong effort, be- 
gan to speak on indifferent subjects, in a voice which he 
endeavoured ta render steady ; at the usual hour, he 
accompanied him to the Opera, and except from a 
restlessness in his eye, he should not have remarked 
that any thing, had gone wrong with hinw During, the 

13?* 
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performance, Mr. Leslie afterwards well remembered 
thinking there was something very extraordinary in 
his conduct and bearing, and he had mentioned it to 
Rosalie. 

At one moment, he was sullen and abstracted, at 
the next, a burst of gaiety and wildness startled them. 
Rut Arturo had been so much changed of late, that it 
did not cause the feeling of alarm and surprise, which it 
might otherwise have done. They had become, in a 
measure, accustomed to the variableness of his tem- 
per. Mr. Leslie observed to some one, his attitude 
of watchfulness, as he stood with his head slightly in- 
clined forwards, his large eyes open to their full ex* 
tent, and fixed with such earnestness upon one particu- 
lar spot. He was heard to mutter to himself, by an- 
other person who happened to be near him — " PercM 
non viene? Perche si differisce Pistanle della mia- 
gicna, quel che ho tanto sospirato."* 

The truth of this dreadful story is, that Arturo was 
awaiting the arrival of Sir Francis; but owing to the 
Baronet's imperative engagement at St. James's, my 
readers ai?e already aware that he did not visit the 
Opera that night.. Arturo lingered to the last, watch- 
ing, with fiend-like eagerness, his approach ; and at 
last, finding that he did not come, with reluctant steps, 
he departed, murmuring between his clenched teeth — 
" JVbn e che differito.'^ 

The next morning that ensued brought with it — oh, 
what a load of accumulated wretchedness to the mi* 
serable youth. 

But did the overwhelming intelligence, that she 
whom he adored was stretched upon the bedof death, 
soften his better feelings? Did tears of anguish, which- 
such a disclosure must have wrung from him, act as 
healing unction to his diseased mind? Would that in 
mercy it had wrought so blessed an effect! But no,, 

* Why does he not come ? Why is my moment of joy retarded V 
That moment for which I thirst . 

t It is but deferred.. 
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the Almighty, in hfs inscrutable wisdom, had wiHed it 
otherwise; and destined him to be a sacrifice and an 
example to those around — to caution youth to bridle 
their impetuous passions, before they deface what is 
lovely, and transform what might be good and ex- 
cellent, into the very semblance of a fiend of darkness; 
May it be a warning to all. 

Think not because your passions have not, as yet, 
hurried you into atrocious deeds, that you may still 
indulge in them. Habit grves the passions strength, 
whilst the absence of glaring guilt seemingly justifies 
them; and, unawakened by remorse, the unfortunate 
wretch proceeds in his fatal course, till he becomes 
bold in guilt, and ripe for ruin. 

Arturo, the highly-gifted — the young — the beauti- 
ful, was now — and shuddering nature turns sicken- 
ing from the knowledge — become the blood-thirsty 
wretch, gasping for revenge, which nothing but the 
Hfe of his enemy could satiate. The infernal fire had 
kindled within him — the worm that never dies was 
gnawing at his heart. 

On repairing to Gabrielli's house at the usual hour, 
the fact of Rosalie's illness was suddenly communi- 
cated to him. Had he not been in a most unnatural 
state, this intelligence would at once have almost en- 
tirely annihilated him." But now the only effect pro- 
duced was a sort of stunned feeling. The already 
fearfully dilated pupils of his eyes gave to his counte- 
nance an expression nearly of vacancy. He seemed 
as if hardenecHnto stone. 

Having stood for some time teaning against the 
wall motionless, he started up, and flew out of the 
house, saying in a tow hollow voice, " She will be 
gone," and then almost an air of exultation crossed 
his countenance, " at least," and he clenched his teeth, 
" she can never be his nor mine/* he added, and a 
sort of stifled cry escaped his lips, as if at that mo- 
ment a dart had pierced his heart; he then rushed im- 
petuously into the street. 

But nevec for a moment, during thai day, did his 
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steps lead him more than a few paces from the dootv 
He might be seen walking hurriedly to and fro 
without any intermission during the long and weary 
hours. 

Every time the door opened* he looked into the 
countenances of those who came out, with an air of 
eagerness which spoke for itself; but he dared not 
trust his tongue to ask the question* " how is she?" 

His haggard worn look — the frightful paleness of 
his cheeks, attracted the attention Of every one ; and 
the passers by shrunk from his glance, for his appear- 
ance was that of a maniac. 

The shades of evening were beginning to encom- 
pass every object. The brightness of the morning 
was followed by gloom, a violent thunder storm 
had ensued, and the rain now poured in torrents* 
But still Arturo was at his post. Little did he heed 
the drenching wet which must long ere this have pe- 
netrated through his garments. No doubt the dis- 
turbed movements of the elements harmonized with 
the gloomy nature of his soul. They were more 
soothing than the most brilliant sunshine, which at 
this moment would have been like mockery to his 
distempered imagination. Welcome were darkness 
and desolation, for how could there be light, when 
she, the fairest of nature's creation, was drooping — 
dying? 

He hailed the night, it would shut from his* sight 
every object, and leave him alone with his sorrow. 
Once when the door opened, a softened feeling almost 
prompted him again to enter — to endeavour once 
more to obtain a look — only once more — of her whou* 
fee thus mourned; for with the direful feelings which* 
possessed his soul, the deed of darkness which he 
planned to commit, he felt was about to place an eter- 
nal barrier between them. 

" In Heaven thou wilt be," he cried, "where I car* 
never enter; but it must be so, the Almighty has^ 
averted his eye from me, I feel that I am left to my- 
self— alone and defenceless, to wrestle with, the pow- 
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ers of perdition. They have taken possession of me 
— their chains are aboat me, I am a doomed wretch, 
nothing will satisfy their unsalable appetites but my 
ruin. I feel that I am undone." 

"But then again," and a ray of light seemed to 
break upon his soul, " if I could but look upon her 
angelic countenance once more — that face which 
breathes of Heaven, perhaps still I might be saved; 
the demons would not presume to gnaw at my heart 
in her presence; I might again be allowed to hope — 
to anticipate — not happiness here — that is utterly im- 
possible, but that hope, whieh her sweet voice so 
often whispered in my ear, might still be left to me, 
to smooth the path to my grave." 

Influenced by these soothing thoughts, he took some 
steps as if about to enter; but his progress was sud- 
denly arrested, by some one rushing impatiently past, 
and on turning to see who it was that thus rudely 
passed by him, his eye fell upon a countenance, which 
turned, as it were, his heart into a ball of fire. 
^ " Ah !"" he cried in a harsh sharp voice, and his 
hand plunged into his breast as if seeking for some- 
thing; but the intruder, who was no other than Sir 
Francis Somerville, too much occupied with his own 
reflections, heeded him not; in a moment he dis- 
appeared from his sight, and the door was shut upon 
him. 

It did, indeed, seem as if the Almighty had with- 
drawn his protection from this unhappy young man, 
as if a dark cloud had shut him. from his sight. To 
our blind eyes how unscrutable are the ways of Pro- 
vidence. In vain do we attempt to explore its myste- 
ries. " It would be as easy to sound an unfathomable 
deep with a scanty line, or with a feeble wing to 
ascend above the stars." We must submit, there- 
fore, to mystery and darkness, in the coufse of every 
event, and instead of repining at the bbscurity which 
envelopes many of the dispensations of Providence, 
it is our part to bow with resignation, and still to 
adore* 
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At the moment Sir Francis appeared, a change 
had come over the spirit of the young Italian ; ano- 
ther instant, and he might have been in the presence 
of Mr. Leslie. Perchance he might have been al- 
lowed to behold the sainted being, from whom he 
could not have departed with a heart inclined to sin; 
for she would have spoken to him, and every word 
that fell from her lips, would have acted like balm 
to his agony. 

She would have said much to comfort him, she 
would have told him that she only went a brief space 
before him ; that if he loved her they might meet 
again; she would have implored him to seek that me- 
diation, by which alone this hope might be realized. 
Oh ! had the arrival of Sir Franci* been retarded, 
what dreadful consequences might have been pre- 
vented ! But it was otherwise ordained. The wretched 
Arturo was destined to be the instrument, in the hand 
of the All-wise, to testify his fearful power — his awful 

Willi 

Rosalie, as she lay in a perfect state of tranquillity, 
totally free from pain, but hourly becoming weaker, 
although she closed her eyes, did not sleep; busy me* 
mory gave full employment to her thoughts. By 
turns, all those she loved so well, were dwelt upon 
with deep solicitude ; and Arturo's image presented 
itself most anxiously to her mind. 

She thought of him with all his excitable feelings; 
she sickened at the idea of his sufferings on her own 
account ; and turning to Johnson faintly whispered his 
name, asking whether he had heard of her illness, and 
how he bore the intelligence; she then earnestly re- 
quested that when he called she might be informed 
Of it. 

Had Arturo only known this — but he was now left 
to himself, his detested rival had appeared before him 
— had impeded his progress— had shut the very door 
upon him ; and there he stood — transfixed — the furies 
had again seized upon his heart, his hand clutched his 
dagger, the dreadful deed was about to be done. The 
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rising moon, which had struggled through the clouds 
and shoae for a few moments brightly over the spot, 
was again obscured. A dark mass of vapour floated 
over it and shrouded its light; as if unwilling that its 
pure radiance should illumine a scene of blood and 
horror. 






CHAPTER XXIV. 

Sir Francis, -on entering the house, earnestly re- 
quested to see Mr. Leslie, and was soon ushered into 
his presence. He was received at first with a degree 
of coldness, but the reserve of the good old man's man- 
ner, rapidly melted away, when he saw the real dis- 
tress and agitation of his unexpected visiter. 

He had, however, little to say, which could lessen 
his axiety. Mr. Leslie's own spirits were sunk to the 
lowest ebb. Hope had totally withdrawn its support, 
and to all the impatient inquiries of the Baronet, his only 
answer was a desponding shake of the head, whilst, 
at the same time, tears coursed each other down his 
withered cheeks. 

Sir Francis, with all the impatience of his nature, 
was .dissatisfied. He would not believe th^ extent of 
the evil. He thought that from others he might gain 
less gloomy intelligence. The old man. exaggerated — 
Myrtilla would be more satisfactory — and he begged 
to see her, but her account did not "revive him. The 
only improvement in the detail was, that Rosalie at 
that moment was calm and tranquil. Some hours of 
rest and cessation from cough might be productive of 
a good effect ; but she also shook her head, and was 
any thing but sanguine in her hopes, as was too evi- 
dent from her disturbed countenance. 

On being again left alone with Mr. Leslie, in un- 
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feigned distress, he hastily approached him, and seizing 
his hand, he exclaimed, « You little know what I suf- 
fer — this day, which has terminated so fatally, I ex- 
pected would have been the happiest of my life. You 
look surprised, but so it is ; and 1 now tell you that, 
sanctioned by my cousin, Lady Gertrude, I had in- 
tended this very evening, to offer to your prot^g^e my 
hand and heart. I believe it would have been in my 
power to have added to her future happiness — to have 
gilded her days with joy and gladness. Prosperity 
would have been her portion ; and now what a change ! 
the blossom of hope is blasted, and the expectation, 
which promised such unbroken harmony, is left to 
perish. I can scarcely bear the idea, it is so sudden 
— so dreadful. But has every thing been done ? Let 
me send for some more medical advice," he cried 
hastily rising, "what are two opinions in such a case ! 
— I must insist upon having more. When are the 
doctors to be here again !" Mr. Leslie mentioned the 
hour. 

" Then I shall send my own physician to meet 
them." 

And so earnest and anxious was his manner, that * 
Mr. Leslie had not the heart to contradict him ; and 
his evident wretchedness was so great, that his de- 
parture would be a relief to him ; for overwhelmed 
as he was by his own sorrow, he was in no state to 
listen to the vehement exclamations of the disap- 
pointed lover. 

Little did this excellent man imagine, when with a 
sigh of regret, he watched the retreating figure of 
this splendid looking young man, whose noble bear- 
ing and exraordinary attractions, were, perhaps al- 
most unrivalled, and who had just evinced feelings, 
which inspired his auditor with a very improved opi- 
nion of his heart; little indeed did he think, when 
the door closed, and shut from his view the tall aris* 
tocratic form — so erect — so commanding— that in 
another moment^the hand of an assassin would pros- 
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trate to the earth, one, whose looks seemed to defy 
adversity. 

Mr. Leslie had sunk back into his chair, his mind 
filled with the recollection of the scene, that had just 
passed before him. He was thinking upon the transi- 
tory, the unstable nature of the hopes and expecta- 
tions, of even the most prosperous, when his ear was 
struck by a sound that startled him with horror. 

It was a shriek of agony ! His mind, full of the 
idea of Rosalie, immediately fixed upon her, as the 
cause of this fearful exclamation. In an instant he 
had rushed to the landing place, and was about to as- 
cend the steps, which led to the sick chamber, when 
another sound broke upon his senses, and he at once 
knew that it proceeded from the lower part of the 
house. He found that the other inmates of the dwell- 
ing, alarmed by the same noise, were hastening to- 
wards the street door, from whence the appalling cries 
issued. 

Mr. Leslie, impelled by anxiety to learn the cause, 
hurried also towards the spot ; what a scene met his 
eye ! — Gabrielli was kneeling, and supporting in his 
arms the form of a man. He rushed forward ; with 
a feeling almost of desperation, he looked upon the 
countenance, and beheld, oh spectacle of wo ! one 
who appeared to be a ghastly corpse, from whdis 
breast was pouring the life blood ; and this dreadful 
image of a murdered man, was he, who had, a few 
moments since, stood before him, animation sparkling 
from his now closed eyes, every pulse beating with 
life, with health, in the very pride of strength and 
youthful manhood ; now he beheld him bleeding, pros- 
trate, like the magnificent oak, that a brief space be- 
fore had reared its stately head above all its com- 
(mnions of the forest, and in the next moment was . 
evelled to the earth, by the restless blast of the tem- 
pest, there to lie prostrate — motionless — but magnifi- 
cent even in its fallen state. Oh ! it was a sight of 
sadness — of distraction ; and Mr, Leslie looked upon 
it with the glazed eye of horror. 

vol. II. — 14 
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Who could have done this deed of darkness? was 
now the general exclamation. A mob was rapidly- 
collecting, and became every moment more and more 
excited, as the story spread, and the spectacle of de- 
struction was witnessed. 

The cry was becoming fierce and loud for the mur- 
derer. No one had been seen to escape from the 
spot In the mean time the apparently lifeless body 
of Sir Francis was gently raised, in order to be car- 
ried into the parlour, there to await the arrival of the 
surgeon. 

Mr. Leslie stood by it, but it was not to offer any 
assistance ; with hands clasped firmly together, his 
eye fixed immoveably on the ghastly object before 
him, with an expression of horror and despair strong- 
ly marked upon his countenance, he seemed as if he 
were suddenly transformed into stone. 

The persons who assisted in removing Sir Francis, 
were obliged to speak to him several times, to re* 
quest that he would give them room to pass ; but he 
appeared to hear them not for some time, and after fre- 
quent attempts on their part, to command his atten- 
tion, he started violently, then lifted up his eyes ; and 
it was so ordained, that they were to rest at once 
urjon the murderer — those eyes that had never looked 
dpbn him, but with kindness, were now destined to 
denounce the wretched youth, who had so long been 
fostered by the genial ray of benevolence and love, 
which till how had shone so brightly upon him. 

The moon which had before hid its light behind 
the dark cloud, now shone forth with a radiance 
which illuminated every object; and as if heaven di- 
rected, shot its rays full upon the figure of a man, 
who stood leaning against the iron railings. His 
arms were folded, and had not his eyes been open, 
and that their expression told a tale of horror, from 
the livid paleness of his countenance, he might have 
been imagined to be in a state of insensibility ; so 
perfectly motionless did he appear. 

Mr. Leslie stood gazing upon him, as if fascinated 
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by the fatal glare of the rattle snake. He could not 
remove his eyes, and as he gazed, a cry of agony 
burst from his lips, which attracted the attention of 
all those who stood around him. They followed the 
direction of his glance — they saw the object which had 
thus moved him, for in one of the hands of the im- 
moveable figure, there gleamed a dagger, and the 
hand which held it was red with blood. 

The unhappy old man, seemingly almost distracted, 
shrieked aloud a name, and the tone of his voice 
thrilled through the hearts of all who heard him. In 
another moment, he had fallen down in a state al- 
most as death-like, as that of the other lifeless form; 
then, with one accord, every eye turned toward the 
miserable Arturo, who evinced no sign of conscious- 
ness, and the truth flashed upon all. He was the as* 
sassin ! his hand had done the atrocious deed! A 
yell of execration passed from every lip, and the in- 
furiated mob, ever rapid arid summary in its impulses, 
rushed towards him, and instant vengeance did they 
long to reak upon one so vile. He would have been 
torn to pieces, had not a band of constables arrived 
and rescued him, that he might be delivered into the 
hands of justice; passively, without the slightest show 
of resistance, did the miserable youth resign himself 
into their power. Indeed, the expression of his coun- 
tenance changed not. His eyes were fixed — his teeth 
were clenched. It was only when the officers of jus- 
tice desired him to give up the dagger, that he evinced 
any sign of consciousness. He then shook his head 
impetuously, and made a movement to plunge it in 
his bosom; on its being forcibly wrenched from his 
grasp, he became violent ; it was with some difficulty 
that he was overpowered by numbers, and at last 
placed in a hackney-coach, and conveyed to a place 
of confinement, where he was strongly ironed. The 
next morning, when he was visited in his cell, in or* 
der to be brought before the magistrates, he was dis- 
covered to be in a state too dreadful for description. 
Ha was a raving naaniacj 
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In the mean time, Sir Francis was placed upon 
some bedding on the floor of the parlour, and in the 
shortest possible period, medical advice of every de- 
scription was crowding round him. Soon it was as- 
certained, that although most desperately and danger- 
ously wounded, life was not extinct; and as Mr. Les- 
lie, after a lengthened period of insensibility, opened 
his eyes, and cast an agonizing look of inquiry around, 
he was told that Sir Francis was not dead. At these 
words, the old man had strength to raise himself upon 
his knees, and lifting up his hands, he whispered the 
words, " Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It is hardly necessary to say how universal were 
the interest, sympathy, and curiosity, with which the 
crowded London world received the information of 
these accumulated catastrophes; and with what avid- 
ity every ear drank in the numerous and varied re- 
ports which were floating in all directions, each bear- 
ing a different character, and increasing, if possible, 
in horror at every new relation. It was the theme 
of every tongue — nothing else was talked of. The 
story became the most romantic of romances, and 
certainly in the tale there was much of the reality of 
romance. The beautiful and talented cantalrice who 
stood, as it were, a moment before, in all the radiance 
of genius and loveliness, in the presence of an ad- 
miring public, had now vanished for ever from their 
sight. She would now be only as the dream of form- 
er bliss — bright, but evanescent — sparkling but for a 
moment, like the pure dew of the morning, too soon 
exhaled. 

And then. Sir Francis Somerville! The prosperous 
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—the courted — the envied ; what a fate was his ! 
lying in a state of hopelessness — murdered by the hand 
of the Italian youth, who had been the envy of all the 
male creation in London, from his personal attrac- 
tions, which had also ensured for him the admiration 
of every female heart. 

It was a dark, a horrid story; but a love for the 
marvellous beats strongly in the hearts of us all, that 
feeling mingled strangely with those of commiseration 
in the present instance; and the ever-thronged street 
which was the scene of all this tragedy, was more 
than ever resorted to. There was a kind of excite- 
ment and interest, even to look upon the windows of 
the house which contained the two sufferers — for Sir 
Francis was not able to be moved from the spot 
where first he was laid; and it was with no slight de- 
gree of difficulty, that several of his servants at the 
door, aided by peace officers, could prevent the crowd 
of impatient and curious inquirers approaching too 
near, so anxious were they to enter, in order that 
they might feast their eyes upon the place, which had 
been the scene of so many horrors. Deep beds of 
straw had been strewn along the street, and constables 
had been stationed to keep order, and maintain as 
much tranquillity as possible. So intense is the feel- 
ing, which the marvellous creates in the mind, that 
there is but very little doubt that every class, more or 
less, is swayed by its influence; I believe it to be a fact 
that more carriages passed down Regent Street the 
day succeeding this calamity, than were ever known 
before to resort to it; and many were the fair counte- 
nances who gazed upon the closed shutters of this 
house of wo. 

Extraordinary to say, during; all the noise and con- 
fusion occasioned by the appalling events of the pre- 
ceding day, Rosalie remained undisturbed. A strong 
opiate that had been administered, caused her to fall 
into a deep and refreshing sleep; after many hours of 
uninterrupted slumber, she awoke, calm and com- 
posed ; and, in her hopeless state, was, perhaps, the 

14* 
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only one amongst her friends and those who surround- 
ed her, who was tranquil, and even cheerful. As the 
bright summer sun shone into her chamber, there was 
something almost of gladness in her tone of voice, as 
she whispered to Johnson: " Send Mr. Leslie to me; 
he will rejoice to see me better." 

But how could the poor old man present himself to 
her at that moment? His night of suffering had been 
unbroken by any slumber; and as the morning light 
dawned upon him, one might have imagined, from the 
appearance of his shattered frame, that in those few 
hours of intense misery, he had advanced at least 
twenty years in age. He had ever before this period 
borne his years bravely — scarcely had he looked so 
near the age of man; this morning found him, indeed, 
the withered, bent old man. Almost paralized seem- 
ed his limbs — his hands shook as if with palsy, and 
his eyes had no longer power to restrain the tears 
which would ever and anon gather in them. 

His was a most enthusiastic temperament, and he 
had placed his warmest affections upon two young 
beings; the interest he felt in their welfare had given 
a buoyancy to his feelings; he was no longer old 
whilst he thought of them, and followed their young 
ideas. Indeed, he had a peculiar feeling *of regard 
for all young people, and this feeling in itself seemed 
to preserve the freshness of his own ideas. But now, 
how crushed were all his hopes — his affections! The 
two blossomswhpse opening beauties he had so long 
tenderly watched, and with his own hand nurtured, 
were now, how cruelly blighted! The one fair flow- 
er laid low by the all-wise hand of heaven; the other 
— and he shuddered again and again, when the hor- 
rid history recurred to his mind. He must have been 
forsaken by the Almighty — delivered by his own furi- 
ous passions into the power of the prince of darkness. 
And this wretched youth was now consigned to the 
hands of keepers, raging with madness, whilst at the 
same time, a fever burnt in his veins, which threat- 
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ened soon to terminate his miserable existence. Oh 
what a tale of wo— of despair! 

Suffering under such a load of grief, how could Mr. 
Leslie present himself before Rosalie? Johnson scarce- 
ly knew how to act, or what to say. The poor wo- 
man was half bewildered by all the agonizing events 
that had happened. She could only at last stammer 
forth that Mr. Leslie was in bed; and leaving her for 
a moment under the charge of an attendant, she 
sought the afflicted man, in order to deliver to him 
the message, in hopes that it would rouse him from 
the stupor of grief, into which he had fallen. She 
told him the words of Rosalie, and implored him to 
take some repose, in order that he might again be of 
use to his beloved protege. 

But he could not be prevailed upon to move until 
he had seen Lady Belmont, who was every moment 
expected. 

What a scene did the interior of this abode present 
to our excellent Marchioness! What a house of de- 
solation did she enter? Death and horror on all sides. 
As she approached leaning on the arm of the Mar- 
quis, the agitation of both was painful to behold? 

It was the son of Lord Belmont's own sister who 
there lay almost a murdered corpse. 

The Belmonts had ever been a prosperous family. 
They had never possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with grief, therefore, perhaps, although prosperity had 
not hardened their hearts — want of experience in the 
uses of adversity, had rendered the shock which now 
burst upon them, more stunning from its unexpected 
nature. It is difficult to bow the head at once to the 
adverse strokes of fate. 

Sir Francis had not yet spoken. The surgeons had 
not again examined the wound ; but from the state of 
his pulse, the exhaustion was very frightful, and lit- 
tle comfort could they give. 

But still while there is life, human nature is in- 
clined to cling tenaciously to hope; and as Lord Bel- 
mont looked down upon the noble form of this splen- 
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did specimen of manly beauty, he could not help think- 
ing that it was sad, as well as extraordinary, that one 
blow should fell him so completely to the earth. 

We will, however, pass over the lapse of a few 
days. It is of no use detailing the weary moments of 
the leaden hours that pass during the first period of 
dangerous sickness. 

A week had nearly closed, and still Sir Francis 
lived; but so ill — so exhausted, that instead of re- 
clining on the silken couch in his own sumptuous man- 
sion, he lay supported by mattresses, on the floor of 
the shabby parlour in Gabrielli's house. He was too 
ill to say much, but there was in his countenance and 
demeanour, that which interested all those around 
him; — a submissive humility, little expected from the 
hitherto proud, arrogant Baronet. In the solitude of 
the sick room, the awful change which had succeeded 
the feverish excitement of his former existence, and • 
as ff by heavenly inspiration, a new train of thoughts, 
far better thoughts, seemed to have banished the ideas 
that had formerly occupied his mind. 

He felt convinced that he must die, and death with 
all its horrors, was for the first time stedfastly con- 
templated by him. It was, indeed, an awful object, 
surrounded by hopeless misery, and at the very idea 
his fever increased — his agitation how dreadful was it 
to bear! 

And then by chance his eye felt on the pale spectre 
©f the old man, who was almost always kneeling, and 
praying by his low couch; and he whispered to him, 
" If 1 die, is there no possibility of my being saved ? 
Can there be mercy for one who has lived such a life 
as mine has been? a life of sin — of dissipation — of 
total recklessness — discarding every thought, every 
feeling, bat that which tended to increase my plea- 
sures. My whole career has been one of selfish gra- 
tification — and if — if there be a hereafter, what wilt 
that existence be to me? if nothing but that which is 
clean can enter heaven, its doors must ever be shut 
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against a man of the world — at least — the world in 
which I have lived." 

Mr. Leslie spoke, and his words were indeed like 
oil and wine poured intp the wounds of his tortured 
spirit. They were as a living spring, purifying his 
heart, and diffusing comfort and refreshment to it. It 
was, indeed, a touching spectacle, which, could it 
have been revealed to the eye of the gay associates 
of the suffering penitent, might have proved a salutary 
lesson to many — might have suggested to those who. 
were at the giddy height of enjoyment, lhat they too 
might fall from this pinnacle of pleasure — that too 
often " the end of mirth is heaviness;" and whilst 
every joy seems sweet to the taste, its effects are poi- 
soning and undermining every hope. 

How would it have astonished them, to behold their 
former companion with all his external advantages— 
his wealth — his station, humbled to the dust; with no 
other comfort left him, but clinging with anxious trust 
to the words of religious consolation, which flowed 
from the lips of the venerable clergyman, whom he 
scarcely permitted to leave his side. Like the rich 
man in the parable of Lazarus, gladly would he now 
have exchanged all his possessions, not for one drop 
of water, but for one ray of hope to illumine the dark 
view of the future. 

Mr. Leslie seemed to have no other consolation re- 
maining, but to endeavour to strengthen and improve 
the faith of the sufferer, and his pious exertions were 
not thrown away. By decrees a calm succeeded to 
the turbulent emotions, which before so fearfully shook 
his frame. Religious hope had brought from Heaven 
the olive branch. She carried in her hand the signal 
of mercy. Devotion had opened to him its holy and 
blessed sanctuary, that sanctuary in which the wound- 
ed heart is healed, and the weary mind is set at rest 
— where the cries of the world are forgotten — where 
its tumults are hushed, and its miseries disappear- 
where greater objects open to our view than those the 
world presents — where a more serene sky shines, and 
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a sweeter and calmer light, beams upon the afflicted 
heart. Such a prospect may, indeed, cheer the dark- 
est hours of life, and afford a solace even in agonizing 
pain. 

The calmed state of his mind, had a powerful in- 
fluence over the bodily sufferings of the invalid, and 
although the medical attendants dared not pronounce 
the word, the idea did sometimes suggest itself to their 
minds, that, though next to a miracle, there still might 
be hope. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Rosalie was lying on a sofa, a change for the bet- 
ter had taken place, and she was able to be removed 
from her bed; but in her countenance there was that 
which defied hope. 

" Mr. Leslie," she said to the old man who was 
sitting by her couch, " 1 have long wished to speak to 
you, but you have looked so sad of late that I have 
not dared to make you, as I have hitherto done, the 
repository of my every hope and fear — my every 
thought and wish." 

And here she took hold of his hand and pressed it 
tenderly to her lips. 

" You must not look so wretched, now that your 
Rosalie is so composed — so happy. Only think of 
the blessings which encompass me on every side. 
Shed no tears for me, dear kind friend, consider the joy I 
must feel in being thus supported as I am through all my 
troubles, by those friends, whom you know how ten- 
derly I love. Oh! you cannot imagine my happiness, 
when I see that angel Lady Gertrude hovering over 
me, with her own hand administering to my wants— « 
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and her mother, oh! how feebly could any language 
of mine express how venerated — how dear she is to 
my heart, which is bursting with gratitude for all her 
goodness to me. I never dared to hope for bliss like 
this. I would not exchange the hallowed composure 
of my feelings, for the prospect of a lengthened exist- 
ence. It has ever been your study, my friend — my 
father, to teach me to fix my hopes on high; and there 
they are raised, I cannot lower them again to this 
earth. All here is confusion — misery — darkness to 
me; but when I continue to look above, then there is 
light and brightness — hope and comfort. I have bet 
one wish ungratified, and, perhaps, it is ungrateful 
with so many other blessings to ask for more; but still 
the idea harasses me, and prevents my having that 
perfect peace which otherwise I think would per- 
vade my mind. I long to disclose it — and yet I dare 
not." 

She paused, and looked anxious, her colour changed, 
and she breathed quickly. 

" Speak," cried Mr. Leslie, " and fear not. If it 
is within the verge of possibility, your desire shall be 
accomplished." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Rosalie, clasping her hands with 
fervour, " if I could only think that I might die, on 
my own little bed in the white cottage at Fairbourne! 
I know," she cried, starting up and speaking with an 
anxious voice, "I know that it is at present untenant- 
ed, Lord Belmont bought it, in almost the same state as 
we left it in, and I heard a short time ago, that the 
person who has occupied it, since we were there, has 
quitted it. Oh !" she continued, " it may be a foolish 
fancy — weak you may deem it, but how freely do I 
imagine would my spirit depart, in the pure air of that 
sweet spot; but here in this dreadful London, where 
every breath I draw, seems laden with the weight of 
its hated atmosphere, here," she continued, " do not 
think me wicked, for thus saying, I feel I could not 
die in peace. In my calmest hours, there is some- 
thing of dread — of fear, which appears to interpose 
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between those holy feelings, which ought, now alone 
to inspire me. I know I have sufficient strength to 
travel, and it is not merely a selfish wish that actu- 
ates me. But what comfort would it be to me, to 
leave my mother in that little nest of peace — there to 
linger out her few remaining days. For when I am 
gone, Signor Gabrielli will be too glad to get rid of her 
— I well know that. I have considered it all again 
and again. As far as her temporal means are con- 
cerned, she will be, but as she was, before her 
wretched marriage; and I have some little to leave 
her, those presents that have beeTi forced upon me, 
during my professional career. They will afford a 
little ready money, should she require it; and well 
am I convinced, that as long as she lives, there are 
those who will never neglect her — you amongst the 
number — dearest Sir." 

Mr. Leslie could not speak. He could only press 
her hand in token of acquiescence in all she said. 
Rosalie proceeded : 

"Once at Fairbourne, close to my last resting 
place, far from all these scenes, the remembrance of 
which still hovers over my spirit, like the memory of 
a dark dream, I shall have nothing farther to dread. 
The few remaining hours that may be allowed to me, 
I can then devote, without one earthly anxiety to in- 
terfere, solely and wholly to the thoughts of my final 
departure. Perhaps it would be impossible to ima- 

fine the degree of ecstasy which the idea of being at 
airbourne occasions me, the sort of longing thirst, I 
have to breathe the air which to my fancy, blows 
there so pure and balmy. What luxury to inhale once 
more, the well-remembered perfume, which the eve- 
ning summer breeze wafts from the honey-suckles and 
jessamine, which encircle the porch of the sweet 
home of my childhood — it would be indeed bliss." 

As she spoke, her eyes beamed with the bright- 
ness of former days, and the brilliancy of the flush 
which illumined the marble whiteness of her com- 
plexion, gave such an air of beauty to her whole ap- 
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pearance, that whilst her devoted friend gazed upon 
her, he could almost have imagined, that it was al- 
ready a celestial vision upon which his eye rested. 

Mr. Leslie promised to arrange every thing. He 
foresaw no obstacle, if the medical attendants would 
give their consent, and vouch for her being able to 
bear the fatigue of the journey. 

" And would it be expecting too much, if I were to 
ask you to go with me?" she added in a tone of earnest 
entreaty. 

The emotion of the sorrowing man was too great 
for utterance. He turned aside his head, but eloquent 
were the tears which fell in abundance from his eyes; 
and could the language of his faithful and attached 
heart have been revealed, it would have expressed it- 
self in much the same strain, as that which flowed so 
eloquently from the lips of the devoted Ruth ; " En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go. 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried." 

It may be easily imagined that with friends so anx- 
ious as those which Rosalie possessed, with no diffi- 
culties had Mr. Leslie to contend. 

Every arrangement for her comfort was at once 
made; her every wish was a command. The physi- 
cians although they shook their heads and pronounced 
the experiment hazardous, still did not negative it al- 
together ; therefore, it was fixed that in a very few 
days, she was to set forth towards Fairbourne, in one 
of those invalid carriages, which are so commodious- 
ly constructed, as to convey a sick person with little 
inconvenience or fatigue. 

She was to be accompanied by her mother, Mr. 
Leslie, and Johnson ; and the Belmonts who seemed 
to have really no thought but for the dying girl, de- 
termined on setting out about the same time for Bel- 
mont Abbey. 

As Rosalie had foreseen, Gabrielli made no objec- 
tion to all this. His wretched wife had long been to 
him an incumbrance, and his victim had indeed es- 

vol. u. — 15 
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caped his grasp — had become valueless — worse than 
useless. 

We will draw a veil over this odious theme. It is 
too painful, and reflection brings with it, all the tissue 
of evil engendered by his means. The wretch 1 his 
avarice and cruelly had blighted the fairest of flowers. 
She who might have passed a life of tranquillity — 
peace and usefulness, was cut off in the spring time of 
ner youth— a sacrifice, immolated on the shrine of 
sordid selfishness. 

But retribution sooner or later must overtake the 
wicked — cowardice and baseness of mind are the 
never failing concomitants of a guilty conscience; and 
though for awhile the Almighty may stay his hand — 
may withhold his punishment, still his vials of wrath, 
are always ready prepared to pour upon the head of 
the sinner, and Kke the hand coming forth upon the 
wall in the days of Belshazzer when he least expected 
it, the just vengeance of the Almighty is ever ready 
to annihilate the wicked. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

All the distressing events which had taken place 
lately, had much affected the spirits of every rriember 
of the Belmont family ; but there was one, who suf- 
fered more intensely than all the rest, and with the 
greatest reason. It was Fitz-Ernest; and had it not 
been for the support and sympathy which he received 
from his mother, in his present state of mental agony, 
he would have been scarcely able to endure the load, 
which weighed so heavily on his mind. BuJ her ju- 
dicious kindness was the means of averting many 
evils, and she even took upon herself to be the medi- 
um of communication, between her son, and Lady 
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Constance. With that uprightness of heart and in- 
tention, which directed every action of Lady Belmont, 
and in which Fitz-Emest fully participated, they both 
thought that there should be no concealment in the 
business. Lady Constance ought to hear all — every 
thing without disguise. They owed her — perfect conr 
fidence. 

Therefore, the Marchioness went to her, and told her 
every circumstance without the slightest reserve. She 
knew that much pain would be thus inflicted upon the'af- 
fectionate and attached girl, but still it was rhe only ho- 
nourable course of proceeding. She left it for her lo'de- 
cide, whether the engagement should at once cease, or 
be postponed for a year, during which time Fitz- Ernest 
would travel His health required a change, for the 
agitation of his mind had visibly affected it. 

It was a painful and perplexing decision for Lady 
Constance to make, for her affections were deeply in- 
volved ; but she was not without her share of proper 
pride. She begged for time, for reflection, and the % 
next morning Lady Belmont received a note from her, 
saying that " although it would be a trial to the feel- 
ings of both, still she thought it would be more satis- 
factory in the end, if she could have some conversa- 
tion with Fitz-Emest." 

It was, indeed, an ordeal for him. He felt that un- 
der the present circumstances, he would rather have 
faced danger in any shape,' than encounter the mild, 
sad eyes of her, towards whom he was aware he had 
acted unjustly; and it was with no slight degree of 
trepidation, that he found himself in her presence. 

But she received him with gentle kindness, she was 
calm, though very pale; and there was that in her 
manner which went at once to his heart No re- 

E roach was to be found either in the expression of 
er countenance, or in the accents of her voice, when 
she said, " Forgive me for causing you the pain of this 
interview, but it was for your own sake, as well as 
mine, that I requested it. I wish to tell you that I 
feel no anger towards you, for what has passed* It 
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has been unfortunate for us both — for every one — but 
I do not blame you. 1 estimate my own merits at so 
low a standard, that I never wondered at your admi- 
ration of one, so superior to me — so every way per- 
fect. I know such feelings are not easily controlled ; 
and there were many circumstances, which com- 
bined to render the interest you felt for her, more in- 
tense — " 

Lady Constance was silent for a few moments, and 
she saw that Fitz-Ernest's agitation was much in- 
creased by this allusion to Rosalie ; however, she felt 
that now was the moment ; she had embarked upon 
the exciting theme, and she must pursue it. 

"Lady Belmont has told me that you still wish that 
our engagement may continue. Is this really your 
desire, Fitz-Ernest ? I wish to hear from your own 
lips-— from your own hqprt — whether it is true; rely 
upon me with perfect confidence, consider me as a 
friend, and far than being an impediment in your 
way — I will smooth every difficulty, should you real- 
ly wish to get rid of the shackles of a tie, which 
would be irksome for you to retain. Have no con- 
cealment, as I said before, with me. Fear not to 
wound my feelings ; and recollect, I, too, have my 
share of pride; and although I can extenuate much — 
forgive much — still I would scorn to wed one, who 
only offers me his hand on compulsion." 

And here the colour mounted in the pale cheeks of 
Lady Constance, and her mild eye kindled. Fitz-Ep- 
nest's heart swelled with very varied emotions. He 
could not but admire the noble girl who had thus 
spoken, and his better reason told him that every 
quality was united in her, that a woman, that a wife 
ought to possess, to render a man truly happy. But 
at this moment his mind was so full of the idea of Ro- 
salie, that it seemed to him profanation — worse than 
hypocrisy to think, even of another. 

And then again, he remembered the anxious wish of 
his parents. He saw by the countenance of Constance, 
that though she struggled hard for mastery over her 
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feelings, her varying colour and quivering lips, gave 
symptoms of strong internal conflict He knew too 
well how fondly she loved him. 

A painful pause again ensued r and then ft was Fitr- 
Ernest who,- at length, broke the silence. 

" Constance," he said, " you know the whole of my 
unfortunate story- It is for- you to decide my fate- 
You are aware that my heart,, at this moment, ifr 
wounded — bleeding — unworthy to be offered to one 
like you, whose virtues and perfections may well 
elaim the most undivided, most devoted attachment. 
Through all the ill-fated events which have occurred, 
believe me when I declare that I never for a moment 
undervalued your excellencies. My feeling has been, 
how undeserving I was of such a blessing — I shall go 
far from hence, Constance; time may do much for 
me; it may assuage (he anguish of my conscience; 
and may also bring with it other salutary effects to my 
mind. The time may arrive, when I shall be im- 
proved in stability of character — have gained' more 
power over those impetuous feelings, which have led 
me into misery r which can never be totally oblite- 
rated from my recollection. I trust I may be a better 
man — perhaps, a happier one ; and if I ever feel my- 
self in any degree worthy of possessing such a* trea- 
sure as yourself,, dear Constance — and should you Be 
free to accept ray offered homage, the day may ar- 
rive when I shall again be a suitor for your hand ; 
but now to- offer it would be an insult to your excel- 
lence, for I am unworthy of you. I dare not yet look 
upon you, for my heart is oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of weakness — of error. And now, Con- 
stance — farewell, and though it may' be* under very 
altered circumstances— if ever we- meet again, Hea- 
ven grant that* I may be more worthy to press thir 
hand," and he affectionately raised hers to his lips. 

Constance was speechless; hut her heaving bosom 
gave tokens of strong emotion. She dared not even* 
1ft her eyes from the ground* There was a fierce 
straggle in her heart, between pride and feminine; 

15? 
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dignity, against a love so warm, so devoted; that it 
would' fain have bid him stay. And when Fitz-Emest 
was gone, what was the distress of her feelings? for 
with all the apparent calmness of her nature, she 
could feel most intensely. And he had left her, and 
she thought, perchance, her coldness had driven him 
from her -sight. Had her manner been less frigid, it 
might have been otherwise. It was all her own fault, 
she was convinced. But he was really gone; and in 
the bitterness of her feelings, what would she not have 
given to re-say every word, to see him once moFe be- 
fore her. And then would she have told him, that 
even his divided heart, she could not relinquish; for 
she loved him with all the disinterested warmth of a 
woman's first and early love, and though she acknow- 
ledged his faultiness — felt his coldness and averted 
looks, and even, whilst worldly consideration was ar- 
raying itself against him — now that she saw him suf- 
fering — heart-stricken, she forgave all; and though, 
indeed, this distress had arisen from his love towards 
another, her attachment grew more tender, for his 
very sorrow-^-so enduring is the love of a devoted wo- 
man! 

And Fitz-Ernest, as he left her presence, was not 
without his regrets. He felt that he had thrown from 
him a treasure. It was his wish immediately to leave 
England, but still there was a torturing anxiety that 
stayed his steps. He had heard the decision of the 
physicians; he knew that Rosalie must die, but yet He 
lingered about the spot where she still breathed. 

He told his mother all that had passed between 
himself and- Constance. It was only what she had 
expected from them both; and all that Lady Belmont 
could hope, was, that time and the strength of Lady 
Constance's attachment might at some future period, 
ensure the completion of a union, upon which so much 
depended. In the mean time, Fhz-Ernest was making 
every preparation for a lengthened tour on the contir 
nent. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Nothing could more strongly mark the improve* 
merit in the mind of Sir Francis, than the intense so- 
licitude which influenced him, on the subject of the 
wretched cause, of his present suffering. Not the 
slightest animosity did he feel towards him. Indeed 
he took upon himself the sole blame of the dreadful 
catastrophe. He well remembered the blow, which, 
in the arrogance of his spirit, he had inflicted', without 
the slightest feeling of remorse, upon the impetuous 
youth — a blow which he knew he must have caused 
the very furies of rage in his breast; but in the days 
of thoughtless anger, when he thus gave vent to every 
violent feeling, he confessed that he entertained so 
high an opinion of himself— of his superiority over 
others, that he considered it beneath the level of his 
own dignity, to think, for a moment, of what he had 
made him endure. 

He was now all anxiety that the wretched condi* 
Hon of the unfortunate Italian should be ameliorated 
as much as possible. He poured large sums of mo- 
ney into Mr. Leslie's hand, in order that pecuniary 
means might not be wanting, to induce those about 
him, to show him every degree of kindness. 

Sir Francis was now decidedly better; but still he 
remained in the same spot, to which he was removed; 
at the first moment that succeeded' the sad catastro* 
phe. The physicians were fearful of any change ; 
and, strange to say, notwithstanding all the discom- 
fort of, his present position, he evinced no desire to re* 
turn to the splendour and luxury of his own habita- 
tion. His sole pleasure seemed now to be derived' 
from hi$ conversations with J\tr. LesKe, and- in listens 
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ing to the account of the resignation and heavenly- 
state of mind of Rosalie. 

It appeared to be a melancholy consolation to him,- 
to be undfer the same roof with her — to hear of her 
hourly ; fain would he have communicated with her 
by messages — bul she knew nothing of the past dread- 
ful events. Her friends woiricfc not,, for the world, 
have allowed' her last moments to be embittered, by 
the relation of a story so replete with horror. They 
endeavoured- to render every idea peaceful aqdv 
serene. 

Were he at his own house.-Sir Francis felt that he^ 
could not enjpy so much of the society of Mr.. Leslie; 
and then, in the gloom which seemed to hang about 
his present feelings, he dreaded the idea of returning 
to the scene, that would remind him so forcibly of his- 
former mode of existence — that existence, to which 
he now looked back with remorse — with disgust. No- 
thing could induce him to see any of his former asso- 
ciates; and Templeton,. who with all his foibles and 
folIies,.possessed the redeeming quality of an attached- 
heart, in vain- hovered about the house, endeavouring: 
to gain access to his presence; However, his tempo* 
rary comforts Sir Francis did not forget; and many a 
valuable enclosure did Tie receive, which, although 
most acceptable, he would have almost relinquished,, 
to be allowed to make himself useful to one, towards 
whom he really felt grateful affection ; and, perhaps, 
indeed, it would have proved a useful lesson to the 
dissipated dandy, could he have witnessed the mental 4 
sufferings of the- man, whose worldly prosperity he- 
had before imagined, must shield' him from every wo,~ 
that could befall humanity. 

Often did Sir Francis, as* he lay intho languid state 
of weakness engendered by suffering, say to Mr. Les- 
lie — «* Could the gay companions of my pleasures but * 
see me now — could they but imagine what I feel, 
what a check would it be to them,. in their career of 
dissipation and of vice. Little did I imagine in the 
prosperous days of health and happiness, that I could* 
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ever be brought thus low? how humbly do I now ac- 
knowledge, that no joys derived from a source, from 
whence 1 have extracted my enjoyments, can be pro- 
ductive of any other end but that of misery — of self- 
reproach. Every pleasure that is drawn from thence, 
can be no more thart a transient gush, that comes 
down impetuously, sparkling and foaming in its 
course ; but how soon does it run out, and leave a 
muddy and polluted channel. What a melancholy— 
what a degrading spectacle, is the man who, stretch- 
ed upon a bed of sickness, remembers what he has 
been, during his existence in the world — and oh! how 
fearful are his recollections! The smiling appear- 
ances which gaiety once created, are transformed 
into the blackest shades of vice." 

Mr. Leslie, on his own account, as well as at the 
anxious desire of Sir Francis, was constant in his 
visits to the wretched Arturo. A carriage of the 
Baronet's conveyed him to his place of confinement 
daily. The unhappy youth had been placed wholly 
under the charge of keepers, and truly it was a heart- 
rending sight, to behold the total wreck of mind and 
body, of this once beautiful specimen of a human be- 
ing. The state of mental derangement was so vio- 
lent, that they were fenced to confine him in a man- 
ner which, to Mr. Leslie, was hard to witness. He 
knew no one, and his condition was considered hope- 
less. 

One morning, when Mr. Leslie went to see him, he 
found that his medical attendants had been at last 
able to do, what they had long wished, which was to 
shave his head. The operation had just been per- 
formed, and, with a feeling of anguish, he perceived 
on a table a quantity of those beautiful black curls, 
which once adorned so proudly, the head upon which 
they clustered. 

Poor youth !-— and Mr. Leslie ? s thoughts flew back 
to the moment he had first seen him, when with such 
admiration, his eye fell on those rich ornaments; how 
little did he imagine what a tragedy would be his fate! 
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It was, indeed, wkh a pang of sorrow that he ap* 
preached the table,, and selecting two of the brignt 
locks, which lay scattered unheeded before him,, he 
placed them carefully in a letter, and then put them 
into his bosom* 

" They will be precious to me," he said; " and there 
is another, who would press this poor token to her 
heart, with melancholy pleasure/' 

Mr. Leslie had given orders that, should there ever 
be a moment of consciousness, he might instantly be 
summoned ; ajid, to the surprise of all, he was called 
upon the very next day to attend, as the insanity had 
suddenly given way under the violent remedies to* 
which the surgeons had resorted; but the state of the 
patient was most alarming. He was sinking in the 
most rapid manner. 

So generous had been Sir Francis towards Arturo r 
that every comfort had been afforded to the sufferer * r 
and Mr. Leslie had the inexpressible relief of finding 
him no longer chained to the ground a raving mani- 
ac, but lying on a decent bed ; and as he approached, 
and pressed within his own, the emaciated hand, he 
heard the well-known accents, which once gave such 
pleasure to his ear, now mournfully uttering the word* 
— " Oh L Signor mio !' y 

The frenzy had indeed passed, but the exhaustion 
which followed, the physicians pronounced fatal.. 
Life was ebbing fast, but reason had resumed its full 
dominion over the mind. 

Agonizing were the thoughts of the past. We will 
not pain our readers* by attempting at any length to 
relate the scene which followed, or pourtray the mi- 
sery of the feeKngs of the unhappy youth — the terror 
of his conscience — the fervour of his repentance. 
He felt there could be little hope for one, who had 
planned the dreadful deed, his hand had perpetrated. t 
But his old and tried friend was at his post, bringing 
with him, as he always did, peace and comfort, through 
the mediation, of His merits,, to whom he besought 
him to clings 
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"Seeing that he was thoroughly roused to a sense of 
his danger, he now endeavoured to lead him, an hum- 
ble penitent to the throne of grace. He prayed that 
tender mercy might be vouchsafed from that benifi- 
<sent power, who " will not break the bruised reed." 

We do notthink much of a death-bed repentance; still, 
in this case, we believe it to have been sincere. One 
great absorbing passion had obscured the light of rea-' 
son from the mind of Arluro— had completely per- 
verted a heart otherwise amiable and good ; and now 
on his bed of death — now that his vision was cleared 
from all the clouds of jealousy — of passion, he deplored 
his fatal infatuation — he prayed for forgiveness, 
humbled to the dust and with self abhorrence. He 
felt, indeed, that he had no refuge, but through Him, 
who died for the redemption of sinners; and Mr. Les- 
lie felt cheered, for he could not help indulging in the 
blessed hope, that the sighs of penitence — those bitter 
tears of self-reproach, might be precious in the eyes 
of Him, who " willeth not the death of a sinner." 

A few short days after his restoration to conscious- 
ness, Arturo died. This interval had been passed in 
the most profitable manner. 

The dying penitent had scarcely mentioned the 
name of Rosalie. It seemed as if he wished, as much 
as possible,, to banish from his mind, an image which 
still had the power to recall him to earthly feelings. 
By a strong effort to check the course of his ideas, 
but a few hours before he expired, he sent for Mr- 
Leslie; and after having devoutly received the sacra- 
ment in the pro'testant form, he remained for some 
time resting quietly — his countenance composed 5 and 
serene. At length he turned to Mr. Leslie, and draw- 
ing him gently towards him, whispered in his ear — 
44 1 have only one more question to ask — may I 
dare to hope, that I may ever meet her again V 9 

Mr. Leslie's countenance beamed; there was en- 
couragement — confidence in its expression. 

"As far as an erring mortal like myself, can pre- 
sume to hope, I should pronounce, that -repentance so 
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sincere as yours, my dear Arturo, will be received at 
that sanctuary, where every groan is wafted, which is 
heaved from the labouring bosom ; though heard by no 
human ear, it reaches that which is never closed 
against, the returning penitent, 

" His ear, is open to the softest cry, 
His grace, descends to meet the lifted eye, 
He reads the language of a silent tear 
And sighs are incense, from a heart sincere." 

" Rely firmly, implicitly, upon the only support from 
which you can derive comfort, and then truly may I 
bid you hope." 

This hope brightened the last moments of the ill- 
fated Italian. His death was calm, and holy, unlike 
the turbulent state of his feverish life. He anxiously 
sought, and had obtained in the most generous un- 
bounded manner, the forgiveness of his once detested 
rival, but whom he now only remembered with deep 
contrition, gratitude, and sorrow. 

A better hope had dispersed the gloom, which for a 
time overcast his erring, desponding heart. It was 
illumined by the cheering rays of celestial mercy ; 
and when Mr. Leslie at length, with his own hand 
closed those dim eyes, which were once wont to flash so 
brightly, so fiercely, he thanked God for his goodness. 
He no longer sorrowed for Arturo; he felt that the 
wisdom of Providence shone forth in this instance, 
with conspicuous splendour; that more than one im- 
portant end had been gained by this sacrifice; and in 
the calm and happy moments, which preceded the 
dissolution of the poor Italian, truly did Mr. Leslie 
feel, that love directs all the actions of the Almighty ; 
for in the divine as'sistance, which was so plentifully 
vouchsafed to this faulty miserable creature, love 
shone forth, tempered by that justice, which never 
fails to accompany every divine dispensation; and 
after Mr. Leslie with the Italian Bruno, had followed 
his remains to the grave, which with strictest privacy, 
but — with every consideration of decency and respect , 
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had been prepared by the orders of Sir Francis, when, 
at length, he had watched the earth close over the cof- 
fin, and had taken a final farewell of all that remained 
of Arturo, although his kind heart was very very sad, 
still his spirit breathed a thanksgiving. 

His prolonged life would have been but a turbulent 
— fitful dream; his impetuous passions he felt,. must 
have ever been in the way of his happiness, his every pro- 
spect was dark and dreary; and now Mr. Leslie re- 
membered how full of faith, how repentant was his 
death bed, and though his tears flowed in abundance, 
they were not bitter drops. 






CHAPTER XXIX. 

And Rosalie, did she know, that he who had been 
to her as a brother, he whom she so loved, in whom 
she felt so warm an interest, had been thus snatched 
from this world ! 

Many were the anxious inquiries she made for Ar- 
turo, asking repeatedly to see him. Mr. Leslie said 
he was ill, dangerously ill, at length he told her he 
was dead. 

This intelligence, at any other time, would indeed, 
have afflicted her sorely. Now she received it with 
resignation and calmness. She was herself, standing 
so completely on the brink of eternity, that she felt, 
one who like herself, had so little prospect of happi- 
ness in this world, was far more blest, more favoured, 
when removed early from an existence 1 of pain and 
uncertainty. 

Mr. Leslie of course concealed from her, the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned the event, but he told her 
of the blessed state in which he died, and Rosalie 
wept tears of joy and gratitude. 

vol. n. — 16 
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" My brother!" she cried, as she pressed to her lips 
the dark lock, which Mr. Leslie had placed within 
her hand, "with the blessing of Heaven we shall 
soon see each other; and then how joyful— how pure 
will be our intercourse — uninterrupted by every 
earthly, jarring feeling, which here disturbs the tran- 
quillity of happiness. Oh ! in those blessed regions, 
where I humbly hope to be reunited to ' my kind Ar- 
turo, what bliss may we not be permitted to enjoy 
there — where the friends we love never die, and leave 
us to sorrow — in that celestial abode, where shines 
the sun that never sets — where that calm reigns, 
which is never to be disturbed." 

The day had nearly arrived, when Rosalie was to 
set out for Fairbourne. Every arrangement which 
kindness could suggest, had been formed for her com- 
fort and ease. The white cottage had been pre- 
Imred, and restored to the state in which she had 
eft it. 

Rosalie, who had hitherto appeared to be in an 
astonishing state of composure, evinced two days 
previous to her departure, a degree of restlessness, 
which was remarked by all those around her; and 
she at length particularly requested to see Lady Bel- 
mont, who had not yet that day paid her accustomed 
visit. 

On her arrival, RoSalie begged to be left alone with 
her, and then fixing her large eyes upon the counte- 
nance of her benevolent friend, she said, " Dearest 
lady, do not think me ungrateful — never to be satis- 
fied— I have still another boon to ask, before I leave 
London. With all the kindness I have received — the 
benefits for which I am so truly thankful; still I feel, 
that I have a load to shake off my heart, before I can 

Suite die in peace. On one point I am still unsatis- 
ed. Start not, when I tell you, that I wish once 
more to see Lord Fitz-Ernest; and I must see him in 
the presence of Lady Constance. I have long per- 
ceived by your countenance, that all is not right there 
—but it must be — shall be. I know him welt-he is 
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formed for such happiness, as would be ensured to 
him, by a union with her, sweet lady — and oh! — what 
torture it is to me — the thought still haunts me — that 
I have been the cause of dividing two hearts, which 
were created to constitute the happiness of each 
other; I should be so calm — so peaceful — no thoughts 
but those of heaven would intrude themselves upon 
my mind, were it not for this one care, which seems 
to impede my progress — drags me down to earthly 
feelings. Lady Constance has promised to visit me 
to-morrow — will you, dearest, kindest lady — will you 
endeavour to contrive this, by me, so much desired 
meeting. Can you not bring Lord Fitz-Ernest, at the 
same time, into my presence? " 

Lady Belmont hesitated. She felt that it would be 
almost too great a trial for all parties, and Rosalie 
perceiving and reading her thoughts, exclaimed with 
the most vehement earnestness, "Oh, lady, do not 
falter in your acquiescence to my request; I have 
pondered deeply, upon what I now propose — Fitz-Er- 
nest thinks of me as I was in those days, when sickness 
bad not robbed me of external advantages — I believe 
that I was fair to look upon; and now he will see me 
as I am at this moment — a death-like shadow about 
to pass away — the very sight of my spectre-like form, 
will at once chase every remaining feeling, but that 
of sadness. My voice will be like one speaking from 
the grave. My hollow feeble accents will sound the 
note of death, and truly happy should I be, could its 
last remaining breath.be spent in imploring him to be 
true to her, who will be the joy and consolation of 
his future life. Do not not deem my request imprac- 
ticable — romantic— rely upon me — the words of one, 
^hovering between life and death, are sometimes pro- 
phetic* I see you will promise me; and then the 
dying Rosalie will not have one wish ungratified." 

Since Fitz-Ernest had seen Rosalie, a change in- 
deed had come over her. When last he looked upon 
her, she was in the full radiance of dress— of bril- 
liancy. The work of death had not then commenced 
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itf final-— fatal havoc — the bod was stilt beautiful, and 
perfect to the sight, although the destroying canker 
worm had begun its devouring work, within its folded 
leaves. As Rosalie had imagined, when Fitz-Ernest 
dwelt upon her memory, he saw her image as it had 
been on that fatal night, when clinging to his feet in 
all the graceful abandon of grief, she deprecated his 
rash passion. He saw her, as*she was then, with the 
rich dress of crimson, the golden ornaments encircling 
her arms and waist — her splendid hair, floating in 
wild luxuriance over her neck and bosom; — he did, 
indeed, think of her as the beautiful woman, and as 
such, notwithstanding all his efforts to conquer the 
feeling he still felt towards her. He heard that she 
was ill — dying, but still it was the lovely — the fasci- 
nating Rosalie— the actress whose talent had enslaved 
the hearts of all who saw her, whose image glittered 
in his mind. 

The morning after Rosalie so earnestly requested 
to see him, Fitz-Ernest, with a heart sinking with 
emotion, and steps tremulous with the agitation which 
shook his whole frame, followed his mothor into a 
room, whose chastened light, threw a sort of quiet 
shade over every object; and how feebly could words 
pourtray his feelings, when his eyes fell on all that re- . 
mained of the lovely — fascinating cantatrice. 

On a couch she lay, wrapped in the folds of a white 
dress, her head supported by pillows ; and had it not 
been for the relief of a tress of raven black, that had 
escaped from the small cap which confined the still 
luxuriant hair — and for the shade of the lashes, which 
fringed her half closed eyes — so marble were the 
cheeks — the lips of the reclining figure, that amidst 
the mass of white drapery which surrounded it, at 
first sight the face could scarcely be discerned ; but 
as Lady Belmont approached the sofa, Rosalie sud- 
denly opened her eyes; and neither disease nor the 
near approach of death, had been able to dim their 
lustre; like the glow-worm, their light shone forth 
brightly, enlivening for a moment the surrounding 
gloom. Affection beamed fondly as she looked upon 
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her friend, and a flash of more vivid feeling darted 
from them, as they rested upon Fitz-Ernest, who, mo- 
tionless from agitation, was unable to advance. But 
after a short pause the sick girl held out one of her 
thin, transparent hands. 

" Fitz-Ernest/' she said in a voice faint and hollow ; 
with all her self-possession, for a brief moment there 
was a rush of feeling at her heart, which she believed 
till then she had wholly conquered* 

Lady Belmont much affected left the room, and 
Fitz-Ernest whom this appeal at once roused, was in 
another instant kneeling by her side/bending over the 
pale hand, which he pressed reverentially to his lips, 
whilst he vainly endeavoured to repress the grief, 
which trembled through his whole frame. Rosalie 
spoke, 

" I have longed for this moment — ardently desired 
to see you — once more ! — anxiety on your account, 
has been the greatest pain that I have endured ;— you 
find me altered — do not grievofor me* I thank Hea- 
ven, I am no longer the Rosalie who has been the un- 
intentional cause of so much evil — and, believe me, 
that I should be happy — -perfectly happy — but for the 
thought of you. — Yes, 97 she continued, " His in- your 
power to calm my every ^remaining care." 

Fitz-Ernest continued silent, his voice was choked 
with struggling tears. " She, therefore, continued;, 
" I shall die still with the wretched idea upon my con- 
science, that it is I, who have severed you from your 
betrothed — that it is I/who have caused disappoint- 
ment tcr those to whom I owe so much — Oh I this 
dreadful thought, how it haunts me — tortures me — 
how it interferes with my prayers, and breaks my fe- 
verish rest.— Could I but see her hand in yours^-. 
could I but hear you plight your faith, to one, who so 
well deserves your love — then should l 9 " and she de- 
voutly folded her hands upon her breast, " lay me 
down in peace, and take my rest — in tranquillity and 
happiness. I go to Fairbourne to-morrow, Fitz* 
Ernest — how thrice blest I shall be, if I am permitted* 

16* 
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even few a few short hours only, to inhale once more 
the genial breezes, which methinks will waft refresh- 
ment to my soul— if I can only carry with me a 
mind unshackled by the weight of this one heavy 
care." 

As she thus spoke, Lady Belmont again entered the 
apartment, but she was not alone, in her hand she 
led Lady Constance Delaval. It was a moment of 
agonizing surprise to some of the assembled group — of 
agitation to all. 

Lady Constance, at the sight of Fitz-Ernest, hid 
her face on the shoulder of Lady Belmont ; and start- 
ing on his/eet, he looked anxiously from the pale Ro- 
salie to the drooping girl, who hung for support upon 
bis mother. 

« Fitz-Ernest," said Rosalie, " lead Lady Constance 
to me." 

Fitz-Ernest instantly obeyed her command. He 
approached, and taking the hand of his destined 
bride, gently drew her towards the sofe. Rosalie 
raised herself, and looked fixedly from one to ano- 
ther ; then addressing Fitz-Ernest she said, " Say you 
will love her — will you cherish her, as your beloved 
wife — and promise, that death alone shall again sepa- 
rate you." 

Fitz-Ernest knelt beside her couch, and Constance, 
impelled by an impulse which she could not control, 
did so likewise. 

'* Rosalie," he said, in a voice which he in vain en- 
deavoured to command, " if Constance will accept a 
heart so Grushed and humbled with self-reproach as 
mine, which I now offer, I swear that I will be to 
her, all that you desire, as soon as grief, such as I 
must feel, has had its allotted period. — For you; I 
must sorrow, for I shall always feel that it is I, who 
made you thus — that I have been the means of cutting 
short the thread of your sweet life. 

" No ; speak not so," she exclaimed, "at this mo- 
ment of joy. Mr. Leslie," she cried* "will you pw*. 
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misa to join these hands, to ensure their lasting feli- 
city V 9 

Mr. Leslie came forward ; he saw with dread — with 
terror, the excitement of Rosalie — her exhausted frame 
— how could she bear it ? He approached, he had 
only time to assure her, that all her wishes would be 
accomplished. A violent fit of coughing ensued, which 
left her exhausted — so feeble, that the very worst fears 
were excited. 

But it seemed that the hope of reaching Fairbourne 
had almost the effect of keeping her alive ; had it not 
been for that hope, she could scarcely have had the 
energy left to live. 

For hours after this affecting interview,sheseemed ho- 
vering between life and death; but at length she fell into 
a deep sleep, which lasted for a period so long, so un- 
expected, that those who lingered round her couch, 
with such anxious watchfulness, trembled, when the 
idea crossed their imaginations, that the sleep might 
become eternal-^the sleep of death. IJowever, to the 
astonishment of all, she awoke refreshed and strength- 
ened, and all anxiety to commence her journey; and 
it was with wonder and thankfulness that, at length, 
she reached the haven, for which she had so long panted 
with such fervour. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

At the close of a beautiful summer's day, the car- 
riage stopped at the door of the White Cottage. All 
was serene and calm. It was one of those still even- 
ings, when the silence of nature bears rather the cha- 
racter of death, than of repose. Rosalie, when she 
was lifted out of the carriage, begged that she might 
be allowed to pause a few moments, before she en^ 
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tered the house. She felt that, in all probability, never 
again would she quit it, until that day, when she 
should be carried to her grave. 

She gave a long, fond look around. The years that 
had passed had done much there. Every thing had 
flourished— improved. The shrubs, which her own 
hands had planted, were luxuriant in blossom ; the 
trees which, when she had last seen them, were in their 
infancy — full of leaf, and vigorous in their growth. 
All had prospered, save the blighted girl who now 
looked upon them. She had been transplanted from 
the genial soil, and had withered — was about to 
die; she had been formed to live under the glowing 
ray of kindness. The flower of the valley would die 
upon the mountain-top, as surely as would the hardy 
mountaineer, now flourishing upon the. rugged Al- 
pine heights, languish and fade, if transported to the 
valley. 

For this moment had the poor girl sighed — oh! 
how ardently ! and grateful was her heart, that her 
wishes were thus accomplished. But human nature 
will put forth its thorns — the bitter must ever mingle 
with the sweet ; and when she looked round upon the 
scenes of her once joyful existence — when she felt 
that every object breathed of happiness, of which she 
was destined never to partake, it was but natural that 
a feeling of regret should rise in her heart; and she 
murmured faintly, "How happy could I be here." 
But she checked, with an effort, her rebellious- 
thoughts; adding, "and I am happy— here to die." 

She then requested to be taken into the house, and 
laid upon her own little- bed, and from that bed, she 
was scarcely ever moved again. The windows of 
the room commanded a view of the woods of Belmont 
Abbey, and from, amidst their clustering summer 
foliage, rose the spire of Fairbourne church. 

On this scene, would Rosalie gaze with grateful 
rapture;, and from the open casement she inhaled the 
fragrant perfume of her favourite flowers. All around 
seemed to waft healing, on its wings. Supported by 
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cushions, she lay, feeble, but not suffering ; life was 
ebbing gently from her. Death, as if in mercy to the 
sweet being, it was about to claim as its own, was 
not rough in its advances; imperceptibly, even to her- 
self, was she drawing nearer and nearer to her'last 
moments. Her weakness was great, but exquisite 
were her sources of enjoyment. All the friends she 
loved so well, were by turns near her. She could lie 
tranquilly, and watch the dear countenance of the 
sweet friend of her youth, Lady Gertrude, who sat by 
her bed-side, either reading to her, or speaking with 
those accents of tenderness, which had ever been so 
precious to the ear of Rosalie. 

Certainly, the poor girl was highly favoured. 
There was a fascination about her, which had strange- 
ly interested the feelings of the whole family ; and, 
from the first to the last, they were all influenced by 
it; from the noble father, to the baby Algernon, all 
had been led captive by a charm, which laid hold of 
the best feelings of their nature. And Mr. Leslie, who 
loved the dying girl so well, how did he bear up whilst 
watching her, daily, hourly — sinking into her last 
rest? 

The old man surprised all around by the firmness 
which he now evinced. He had nerved himself, 
wound himself up to the trial. As long as there was 
a motive for the exertion, he would be found firm and 
steadfast; therefore, no indulgence did he give to the 
softness of his heart. He called up all his resolution 
for the struggle, and was* thus able to sit by the bed- 
side of the departing spirit, breathing in her ear words 
of consolation, of strengthening aid. 

Rosalie's mind was in a blessed state for transla- 
tion from this world. « She had long looked upon it, 
as if it were receding from her view, and kept her 
eye steadily fixed upon another. But no vain-glorious 
feelings filled her mind ; she was thoroughly humble ; 
she knew her own imperfections, and prayed for for- 
giveness for her errors. She told Mr. Leslie, that she 
was perfectly aware of the faults which, perhaps, 
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,had been the means of expediting her early death.' 
Perchance, had she struggled more firmly, against the 
morbid feelings to which she had given way, she might 
yet have been spared. She alluded to the dislike in 
which she had indulged, to the career which it was 
the will of Providence should be her lot \ and she 
would say: "There was another feeling, dear Mr. 
Leslie, that I nurtured to my destruction, which I 
cherished in my breast, when I ought to have plucked 
it out at the very. first, and not allowed it to have 
taken such root, that its fibres had twisted about my 
very heart-strings ; so that when I did, indeed, tear it 
thence — oh ! it was at the forfeit of my life ! My short 
existence," she added, " would be a lesson of wisdom 
could it be read. It might teach, that unqualified 
submission to every decree of heaven is a duty to 
which all should strive most earnestly to attain. Had 
I, instead of giving way to despondency, beheld my 
trials in their proper light — had I remembered from 
whence they came, the aggravated circumstances of 
my case might have affected me less. I ought to 
have recollected, that the faults, which spring up in 
the luxuriant soil of happiness, require the firm hand 
of adversity to extirpate them. In His love, in His 
mercy the Almighty had stricken me, and I ought to 
have been resigned. My fate might be a warning to 
the young, the ardent. It might tell them not to make 
for themselves idols, I formed one in my heart, and 
how enervating was its effect upon my mind. It took 
from me the power of exertion, and thus I sunk under 
the weight of what I had to endure. There are mo- 
ments in my feverish existence, to which I look back 
with horror, moments of frantic delusion, unsustained 
by religious hope ; but the mercy vouchsafed to me 
has been great; and though late, the effort was made, 
has succeeded ; and now, I have cast all off, every 
earthly care, every worldly hope, and I turn my 
thoughts, and look alone to Heaven." 

Thus would Rosalie converse with her faithful ex- 
cellent friend, and in his arms at length she expired ! 
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It was on a lovely evening ofone of those summer 
days, which seem so bright that it is loathe to close; 
the afternoon had been hot and sultry, but Rosalie felt 
not its genial warmth ; the cold damps of death were 
gathering upon her; the sun was about to set, and a 
red gleam of a departing ray shone full into this 
chamber of sorrow. 

Rosalie, who had been lying quietly, and apparent- 
ly sleeping, suddenly opened her eyes. Lady Bel- 
mont, who had been watching by her, rose hastily to 
let down the curtain. She feared the light had dis- 
turbed her ; but Rosalie said ; " No, no, dear lady, I 
love to look at it." Presently the bright glow grew 
fainter and fainter, and soon a gloom succeeded its 
brilliancy. Silence reigned in the apartment; it was 
broken by Rosalie, who faintly said, " Mr. Leslie, take 
me in your arms; the moment is arrived." 

The heart-stricken old man passively obeyed. 

Once or twice she looked at him without speaking 
a word, and then lifted up her eyes in such a manner, 
that it is utterly impossible for description to pour- 
tray. But her faithful friend understood her perfectly; 
it was with a mixture of regret — of confidence in God 
— and of certainty, that she was dying, that she look- 
ed from him to Heaven. 

Never — never, though often in sorrow and joy he 
had looked up with her to the throne of mercy, never 
had he seen her thus. The situation of a dying per- 
son is so singular, it seems neither to belong to this 
world or to the next. 

She whispered to him, " You have ever been my 
guardian angel — dearest and best of friends, farewell 
— you .will soon follow me;" — these were her last 
words. 

But her still unglazed eyes fixed Themselves with a 
never to be forgotten expression of tenderness on 
Lady Belmont, and her hand sought that of her at- 
tached nurse, who had been summoned hastily to the 
room; these were the last testimonies of expiring love. 
"The feeble— fluttering — thrilling— oh! how thrilling, 
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pressure of the hand — the last fond look of the glazing 
eye, turning upon her benefactress, even from the 
threshold of existence, the faint, faltering accents, 
struggling in death to give one more assurance of af- 
fection." 

And thus she died; with the calm serene smile of a 
saint, upon her lips. She was ripe from her birth, 
into the life of an angel. Long already had she 
sought for happiness from the fountain, whence blest 
spirits derive their bliss. 

She was proved by her sufferings. For a few short 
years did she feel the lot of mortality ; and these 
struggles, in which by her patience she so nobly gave 

Eroof of submission to her Heavenly Father, we hum- 
ly hope have rendered her entrance into the land of 
bliss the more certain. 

Surrounded by her dearest friends, she died happy, 
and her death as but a passage into that eternal state, 
in which we confidently rely that her happiness will 
be far greater than that of the most favoured of those 
she leaves on earth. 

" For when the short repose of death is past, 
Then transport follows — bliss! — eternal bliss !'* 






CHAPTER XXXI. 

Deep was the sorrow which reigned around. Ro- 
salie was indeed gone ! those eyes of beauty were 
closed, never more to fix their radiant glances on 
those she so much loved. It was a sad moment to 
all, for though the event had been for some time hour- 
ly expected, yet when it did arrive, every one seemed 
unprepared. " 

The young people received the intelligence, with 
that burst of strong and genuine grief, which is the 
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characteristic of their age, but Lady Gertrude's Bor- 
row was not the tear forgot as soon as shed ; her love 
for Rosalie had indeed grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, and in vain she tried 
to calm her feelings ; it was not till after her mother 
had led her weeping child to the bed, on which the 
remains of the poor girl were laid, that Lady Ger- 
trude could in any way tranquillize her mind; and it 
was after a most painful struggle, that she at last pre- 
vailed upon herself, to look upon a spectacle which 
she imagined would harrow up her every feeling. 

But Lady Belmont thought otherwise, and she was 
right; for when the sorrowing girl gazed on her che- 
rished friend, how could she repine at her lot, for pen 
can feebly pourtray the heavenly composure which 
breathed from her countenance— the happy, mild, 
and angelic air which pervaded its every expression 
truly: — 

44 The rapture of ropose was there." 

No symptom of pain or sorrow were to be traced 
in the beautiful marble face.- 

She still might doubt the tyrant's power. 
So fair — so calm — so softly sealed. 

Long did Lady Gertrude linger by the side of her, 
whose remembrance would ever be so dear. 

A kind of fascination chained her to the spot — a 
sweet and soothing sorrow had usurped the place of 
turbulent grief. And could she, in her selfish regret, 
have wished to recall the sweet sufferer to this 
world, which to her had been one of such sadness? — 
oh no! 

" Pleased would she rather hail her glorious flight, 
And trace her progress to the realms of day." 

But the moment had arrived, she must take a final 
vol. u. — 17 
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farewell of all that was left, of the still beautiful Ro- 
salie. 

Gertrude knelt by the side of the bed, and buried 
her face within her hand. The aspirations of her 
pure young heart, could they have been heard, would 
have breathed no doubt of piety and holy thoughts, for 
she was praying. We can imagine the scene was one 
of deep, of affecting interest. She had begged to be 
left alone for a few moments, and Lady Belmont who 
well knew her child, felt convinced that what she 
asked would contribute to her future solace. 

What a contrast between the two friends \ Lady 
Gertrude with every pulse beating in her animated 
frame, in the full powers of vitality, her cheeks flushed 
with emotion — with all her feelings, fresh, ardent and 
glowing; and then to look upon the cold, lifeless, 
statue-looking form which was stretched upon the bed 
of death; and to think that she was but a brief space 
before, the radiant cantatrice, whose talents, whose 
beauty had captivated thousands. But in death, she 
was still most lovely to look upon; she seemed as if 
in a deep sleep; the tender hand of her nurse had ar- 
ranged her last dress with the most exquisite care, 
and although with a heart half broken, the sad office 
had been performed, still she lingered over it; it was 
her last — last service. One dark dress had been ar- 
ranged on either side of her fair face, and oh! the 
beauty of her long dark lashes! and the pencilled 
brows, now more than ever conspicuous, from the 
startling whiteness of the skin. 

The room was decorated with the choicest flowers 
that the gardens and green houses could afford ; but 
one magnificent white moss rose alone, was permitted 
to be placed on the corpse. It seemed truly the em- 
blem of her own sweet self. 

Gertrude, deeply engaged in her own absorbing 
thoughts, scarcely heeded the opeping of the door, nor 
the approach of another person, until she felt that 
some one was kneeling by her side. She uncovered 
her eyes, and beheld Mr. Leslie, and then she felt that 
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her sorrow, great as it was, could not be compared to 
that which he suffered. She had not seen him since the 
event had taken place; she was aware that she was not 
sufficiently firm and composed for an interview, so af- 
fecting to both. Her agitation must increase his, and 
now, as her eyes fell on his pale, haggard countenance 
—in his form that was shrunk to a degree which was 
quite startling to behold, she read a tale of grief, 
which checked her own emotions. Truly he looked 
the broken-hearted father, of an only child. 

" Mr. Leslie," she cried, " bless God with me, for 
His goodness to this beloved being. See how in death 
she smiles upon us." 

And indeed she might have expressed herself in the 
beautiful words of the poet 

** Was this then death?** 
*' Oh, soft yet sudden change ! — what shall I call thee t 
No more — no more thy name he death." 

Gertrude felt, now was the time to nerve her own 
spirits, and turn comforter. 

" Remember," -she added, " all the sufferings of her 
life; how little she was formed, to struggle through 
the difficulties that surrounded her. I felt selfishly — 
almost sinfully, before I had seen her thus; and now 
even I, her friend who loved her with an attachment 
only to be equalled by yours^little could I have be- 
lieved, that even I, should think it wicked to wish to 
recall her to this mortal state." 

Mr. Leslie bowed his head ; his lips faintly mur- 
mured the word, "Amen," but there was a deep de- 
spondency in his air, which was truly affecting. 

" Let me take her place, dear Sir; let me be to 
you, the daughter of your remaining years," cried 
Lady Gertrude. " I know I can never be like her? in 
your affections ; but still, as the friend whom she so 
dearly loved, I may be precious; and here by the side 
of her remains, I pledge myself to be your devoted, 
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affectionate child. It will ever be the sweetest study 
of my life, to endeavour tor alleviate your sorrow." 

The afflicted old man could only weep his answer. 
He pressed the kind hands of the sweet girl repeatedly 
to his lips— to his heart, seeking thus to show his gra- 
titude. But he looked upon the countenance of the 
inanimate Rosalie, and he felt that in this world, all 
was over with him ; that at his advanced age, no- 
thing again could revive the crushed affections of his 
heart. All that remained to him whilst he existed, 
was to hope and pray, that he might be reunited in 
another existence to her, in whose grave was buried 
his warmest earthly feelings. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The story of Rosalie is now almost at an end. A 
few more parting words, and all that relates to her 
will be told. In death, she was honoured and che- 
rished as she had ever been when living, by the 
friends, who had taken such a warm interest in her 
welfare. In the spot she had so long marked out, as 
the resting place for which she so ardently panted, 
the shaded corner in the church-yard of Fairbourne, 
under the shelter of the old yew tree, did they prepare 
her grave; and it was with a touching degree of ten- 
derness and consideration to her slightest wish, that 
every arrangement had been made. It was charac- 
teristic of the kindliness of feeling, which actuated 
each impulse of this amiable family. Perhaps no fu- 
neral pageant was ever more affecting, than the sim- 
ple, unostentatious burial of this poor girl. The heart- 
stirring sound of the passing bell, told its notes in 
every ear, and stole with its pervading melancholy 
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over every hill and valley, giving a saddening influ- 
ence to all the landscape. 

The hour for the ceremony had been fixed to take 
place in the evening. The splendour of the summer 
sun, would then be dimmed. They all felt that its 
bright cheerful glare, would be like mockery to their 
sadnessl It was an interesting sight, though very 
mournful. 

Honoured were the remains of Rosalie, by the pre- 
sence of the noble Marquis and his younger sons; 
Fitz-Ernest was not there. The spot itself was beau- 
tiful and picturesque in the extreme. The red shades 
which lingered at the close of a lovely day, gave a 

flowing tint to all around; and a thrush that had Ions; 
uilt its nest in the old yew tree, was pouring forur 
its sweetest melody — it sounded like nature's requiem, 
to the child of song. 

On looking upon the countenance of those who 
stood around the grave, what different aspects sor- 
row exhibited ! Mr. Leslie, enfeebled to the lowest 
ebb of weakness, from the sufferings of his mind; 
leant for support upon the arm of the young Lord 
Henry. The breeze had wafted his scanty gray 
hairs) into disorder over his furrowed brow — his eyes 
were red and heavy, but he did not weep ; his gaze 
was fixed upon the coffin, with an expression of hope- 
less Thought — noiseless grief. But the affectionate 
youth who- now sustained him, the very personification 
ef happiness — of manly beauty, how unchecked were 
the sobs of sympathy and feeling* that heaved from 
his breast ! Death, how apalting is it to the young 
and happy \ As we grow older we learn to look upon 
k in a .manner less terrifying. The evils of the world 
have taught u«, as we progressed' in our journey of 
life, that there are worse trials to endure* thaneven 
the death of those we idolize. But to the young it is 
viewed as the horror of horrors. They look not upon 
it as the mild angel of death, but as the king df ter- 
rors*. They have not gathered the experience of evlk 
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Hope is in its infancy, and gilds the future with the 
bright visions of anticipated happiness! 

And then the sorrowing nursel She who had watch- 
ed the flower from its first sweet bud, who had ten- 
dered it, nourished it with her own hand, administered 
to it through weal and wo, how tenderly ! how faith- 
fully! Now her task of love was over, and in the care* 
worn countenance of the poor woman, the feelings of 
her heart might plainly be read. Humbly had this 
kind servant performed her duty* No recompense 
had she sought, but that which she derived, from the 
. comfort of feeling useful to her she served with such 
fidelity and devotion ; and confidently may we trust 
that actions such as hers, are noted by Him, whose 
eye is upon every labour of love ; every Christian 
sympathy; every virtue humbly exercised. Tender 
were the tears that fell upon the new-made grave, 
and slow and lingering were the steps of the mourn- 
ers, who at length retreated from it- 
Mr. Leslie was borne almost lifeless to the Abbey* 
and if tender unremitting kindness could have soothed 
his griefs, he might have been comforted. There 
were th'ose whose delicate assiduities were increasing 
in their efforts to assuage his anguislt; but sorrow, 
although it does not often kill, may yet bow down the 
soul to a state so low, that though existence continues 
to ebb on, It is a darkened, dreary state; and " let 
those vouch for the truth of this idea, who have had 
the portals of the tomb closed between them, and the 
being they have loved best on earth — who have sat 
on its threshold, and are, as it were, shut out in a 
cold and lonely world, from whence all that was most 
lovely and loving has departed.'* For many and 
many a sad day, he walked about in a mournful re- 
verie, seemingly unconscious of the world around 
him ; and though he lived on, it was in a fixed and 
constant depression of spirits. ' r The agony of the 
first feeling might have softened into pensive medita- 
tion of all that she was in her short life. He did not 
attempt to root out the remembrance from his heart * 
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it was with him when he died, although tlien it had 
changed into joyful expectation," 

And Fitz-Ernest, did he endure with calmness the 
intelligence that all was over? It was midnight :— 
all was hushed and stilt at the White Cottage, but a 
light glimmered from the window, where Johnson sat 
watching for the last night. The coffin was still un- 
closed, and no change had yet come over the features 
of the pale corps, that it contained. 

A faint knock was heard at the cottage door. 
Johnson appeared as if she had expected it, for im- 
mediately she arose — softly descended the stairs, 
opened the door, and let in the tall figure of a man, 
whose person was concealed by a large cloak, 
v He seized her hand convulsively, no words were 
uttered, but in the stillness of the night, sounds of 
suppressed grief were heard to burst from both. The 
stranger seemed to pause, as if irresolute — as if 
striving to gain strength for some great effort. At 
length he whispered in a low hollow voice u I am 

Srepared — let me go at once;" and then he followed 
ohnson into the chamber of death. And there we will 
not intrude. It was a hallowed sanctuary — we will 
not expose to the public eye, all the anguish of his la- 
bouring heart, as he gazed upon her, whom he ac- 
cused himself of having precipitated into an early 
grave — at least, whose ungoverned passions had ex- 
pedited her death. 

He had suffered much, and deeply had he repent- 
ed ; in sackcloth and ashes would he now have de- 
plored his errors. 

After a lengthened time passed within the sacred 
precincts of this chamber, Fitz-Ernest departed, and 
it was with a heart purified. Never did the impres- 
sion which he this night received, leave his mind. Ta 
the hour of his dissolution, it will assuredly serve as 
an impressive monitor, and Rosalie's wishes, will in- 
deed be fulfilled to their utmost extent. And if it js 
permitted, that blessed spirits mav look upon those 
they have left on earth, what delight to her celestial 
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perception, to know that he, whom she so truly — so 
purely loved, was blessed in goodness, in virtue, learnt 
in that one lesson, in which she played sa conspicu- 
ous a part — that fatal yielding to the dictates of a 
morbid ungoverned feeling. 

The white rose placed on the bosom of the fair re- 
mains, was gone, and also a tress of her hair ; and 
whenever Fitz-Ernest pays the debt of mortality, no 
doubt these relics will be found, in some secret recess 
where he has evfer fondly and faithfully treasured, 
them*. 



conclusion; 

Some time has passed, since the subsequent pas- 
sages were written. 

Sir Francis Somerville, to the astonishment of 
every one, after a lengthened and most painful illness,, 
recovered entirely from the effects of the wound, in- 
flicted by the unhappy Arturo. To complete his re- 
storation, he was advised to pass a winter abroad 5 , 
and thither he went accompanied by Mr. Leslie, who* 
at the repeated and earnest entreaties of the Baronet, 
was at length induced to make so great an effort. 
This almost broken-hearted old man, was certainly 
one of the last companions whom we should have 
imagined the gay Sir Francis would have chosen, but 
so it was; and* he urged his request in a manner 
which after some demur, overcame aH : Mi\ Leslie's 
scruples; and* truly, could he ever again experience 
feelings of satisfaction, they might have been engen- 
dered by witnessing ' daily, hourly, the improvement 
of the mind and heart,'of the young man. The ex- 
perience of sorrow, of sickness, had wrought a total: 
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change 4n his ideas; the whole aspect of his thoughts 
had altered ; till now, he had turned his eyes sedu- 
lously from the dark side of life, and had looked 
upon this ^world in one light alone, and that a flatter- 
ing one. 

iJut touched by the hand of adversity, the very fa- 
bric of bliss that fancy had raised up for him, va- 
nished away. He beheld this world, stripped of its 
gaudy colours, reduced to its proper level. The time 
he had misspent, the faculties he had misapplied ; his 
foolish levity ; his criminal pursuits, all arose in pain- 
ful retrospect before him. 

Such meditation, assisted by the words of the ex- 
cellent and pious old man, produced a total change 
in his character. They revived those faint sparks of 
goodness in his nature, which had so nearly been ex- 
tinguished in his dissipated career 1 ; and gave rise at 
last to principles and conduct, which ensured his fu- 
ture respectability and excellence. 

Lord and Lady Belmont had already become much 
interested in their nephew — anxiously had they tend- 
ed him, during the period when he lay in so hopeless a 
state, in Gabrielli's parlour in Regent Street ; even 
then, the patience with which he supported his suf- 
ferings, and his generous forgiveness of the wretched 
Italian, had propitiated their love and admiration ; 
And when, after a lengthened period spent on the con- 
tinent, (during which time, they corresponded con- 
stantly,) he returned to England, it was with affec- 
tion and pleasure they received him. 

On Sir Francis Somerville's return to London, he 
again entered into the world ; but he had marked out 
for himself a decidedly different line, from that which 
he had taken formerly. He had sold his house and 
furniture in Hill street, and had purchased another 
mansion. There were recollections that he gladly 
would banish for ever from his mind, for the impres- 
sion they had left was still painful in the extreme. 

He went more into general society, and took his 
place as a man of fortune and talent. By degrees he 
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shook off all intimacy with his former associates, and 
with them his ci-devant companion Templeton v but 
he was kind to him as far as his purse was concerned, 
and exerted his interest to get him some small situa- 
tion abroad, as he had married Fanny, and was any 
thing but "flush," as he termed it,, in his circum- 
stances* 

When this story was concluded, there was a pros- 
pect that seemed every day ripening into certainty, 
which was, that of our Baronet being a 'suitor for the 
hand and heart of one of his fair cousins ; and there 
is little doubt, that Lady Geraldine will have every 
prospect of happiness, with one who has so nobly 
shaken off the chains of vanity and folly. He had 
been betrayed by the flattering gale; he was insensi- 
bly carried down the stream, by the multitude of evil 
doers, who are for ever surrounding the young and 
prosperous ; but being aroused by the sense of dan- 
ger, he manfully overcame the evil, by a steady ad- 
herence to the dictates of conscience and duty ; and 
in his future life, his station — his fortune — his talents 
will be exercised in their proper manner — no longer 
as heretofore, merely to administer to self-indulgence 
and luxury, but earnestly and unceasingly applying 
them to their legitimate purposes — shedding light and 
lustre over the sphere in which he moves. 

Prosperity continued to pour its rich stream upon 
the Belmont family. They were so truly good and 
excellent — every action of their lives so influenced to 
one feeling, the desire of doing their duty to God 
and man, that surely a blessing accompanied every 
event of their lives. Nothing befalls the virtuous 
fortuitously. Each circumstance possesses its link in 
that great chain of causes, which is appointed to 
carry on their improvement and felicity. Even the 
seemingly discordant chances in the lives of good 
men, are made upon the whole to concur and con- 
spire, for promoting their happiness at' last. 

Lady Gertrude, the constant, tender friend, of Ro- 
salie, is happy as a wife, and as a mother. The same 
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warm affectionate nature, which shone so conspicu- 
ously in early youth, influenced her feelings in all the 
new ties, which in after life she acquired ; but pre- 
sent happiness has not obliterated the memory of the 
past; and in the unremitting, respect, and tender — 
almost filial affection, which she evinces towards Mr. 
Leslie, her never ceasing love for the lost Rosalie is 
most beautifully pourtrayed. 

Mrs. Elton, or rather Madame Gabrielli, remained 
at the White Cottage until her death, which took 
place about six months after the demise of her daugh- 
ter. The devoted nurse remained a favoured guest 
at the Abbey, until Mr. Leslie's return from the con- 
tinent; and then she took up her abode with him, at 
a small home in which he settled, a few miles from 
the village of Fairbourne ; and she served him with 
that fidelity and kindness which had ever character- 
ized her actions. 

Mr. Leslie wcjold not listen to the wishes of his 
friends, that he should remain constantly at the Ab- 
bey. He wished, he said, to be within an easy dis- 
tance of his place of burial, but he had not courage 
to revisit a spot saddened by so many bitter re- 
flections. His was: — 

" An eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to loot" 

His life however was cheered by a constant sight 
of every member of a family who alone had the power 
of reviving any feeling of interest in his heart. Fain 
would they Jiave overwhelmed him with proofs of 
their esteem, but his wants were few, and his wishes 
were bounded, to the one hope which alone sustained 
his drooping spirits — that of soon quitting this world, 
and rejoining the child of his affections in another, 
and happier existence; but it was grateful to his kind 
heart to know, that prosperity and happiness were the 
lot, of those he knew to be so worthy of every bless- 
ing. 

The last act of his clerical life, was to read the 
nuptial benediction ovec Fitz-Ernest and Lady Con- 
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stance. We will not attempt to fathom any of the 
feelingfc, which must have stongly agitated the hearts 
of those three persons, on that occasion. Mr. Leslie 
had performed a sacred promise, and he felt relieved of 
a load of responsibility; and it is with real satisfaction 
that "I am enabled to add, that the event brough with 
it the happiest results. The future lives of Fitz-Enerst 
and Constance were truly peaceful, truly happy, and 
every year that passed strengthened the attach- 
ment which Fitz-Ernest felt towards his tender and 
loving wife. 

; Gentle reader, should your steps ever lead you to 
the neighbourhood of Fairbourne, visit the picturesque 
church yard ; and in a shaded corner on the south 
side of the church-^you will be directed to it by the 
conspicuous and wide spreading yew tree — there you 
will see a grave. It is surrounded by a handsome 
iron railing. Within its enclosure, if perchance it 
should be summer, your eye will be attracted by a 
blaze of blossom; for there the choicest roses are 
planted, and flourish in the richest luxuriance. 

Not a blade of rank grass — not a noxious weed- 
dares to spring near this consecrated spot! A gardener 
who formerly lived with Mr. Leslie, and who now 
works at the Abbey, has in his possession a key of 
the enclosure ; and it is his office — one which he ful- 
fills with assiduous care, to keep the cherished spot 
in the most exquisite order. 

A large flat stone had at first alone been placed 
over the opening of the vault, which had been, con- 
structed underneath ; but now there stafjds upon it, a 
marble pedestal, bearing on its base a small vase, of 
the most chaste And beautiful workmanship. An un- 
known hand had done this. From whence it came, 
has never yet been ascertained. Indeed, few inquiries 
were ever made upon the subject. On the vase was 
inscribed the following words : — 

" Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and good as young !" 

END. 
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